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“Technological unemployment”. ™ 


or progress ? 


ES, it took more men to dig a ditch by hand more johs needed to provide it—and 
Ries with a Gradall today. higher the pay of those jobs. 

Therefore the people who try to “make wot 
are only raising costs which raise prices or red 
demand or both. Instead of making work, th 
are destroying it. 


Does that mean fewer jobs today because of 
this modern so-called “labor-saving” machine? 
No—it means more jobs. The cheaper a road can 
be built, the more roads; the more roads, the 
more jobs for roadbuilders. This is the real Even in periods of depression there are mf 
miracle of the machine age, and it applies people employed in these mechanized times t 
everywhere, as figures prove: were employed during booms in the old hag 
work days, and at higher wages today, w 


The more efficient the machine and the 
less physical effort. 


more efficiently it is used, the lower the cost 
of the product or service it produces. The The modern machine provided by manag 
ment, efficiently us 
by workers, is the bé 


team ever devised 


lower the cost, the 
more people who can 


use that product or 
provide more jobs a 
better jobs. 


service. The more 
people who use it, the 
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Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHI 
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, roseal 18 a typical B. F. Goodrich development 


ILLIONS of pounds of ice cubes 
are sold every year to restaurants 
bars. Delivery has always been a 
lem, 
@ minute bags are filled at the 
, the ice starts to melt, The mois- 
soon rots the fabric—replacement 
}were a bigger factor than you 
suspect. And dripping bags 
‘no hit with the customer. 
bag maker had heard of Koroseal 
tags, developed by B. F, Goodrich. 
uuse it does not absorb water, Koro- 
coated fabric does not rot, and of 


CHI 


course doesn’t let water drip through. 

B. F.Goodrich engineers developed a 
bag of fabric with a Koroseal coating, 
and for good measure mixed in alu- 
minum powder—the aluminum tfe- 
flects heat and so keeps the ice cold 
longer. 

This bag was tried —and lasted 
many times as long. It keeps the ice 
cold and so gives customers full value. 
And it doesn’t drip. It's also easy to 
keep clean and sanitary. Everybody is 
pleased, everybody benefits—a typical 


result when Koroseal films and coat- 


Ieebags that 
4 @ure a business headache 


ings are used in place of less modern 
materials. Koroseal films and coatings 
are not only waterproof, they resist 
acids, oil, grease, sunlight, air, and 
wear as well. 

They are making scores of products 
better in many ways, more saleable, 
more economical, longer lasting. We 
will be glad to discuss their applica- 
tion to your product or process. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Koroseal—Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 


B.E Goodrich 


Xerorceal Onattings, Films, Forums 









How Modern Managers 
Make Air Quality An Asset 


Indoor air, whether just stuffy or downright unpleasant, so 
often hurts good will. Why run that risk when a simple 
application of Airkem Chlorophyll Air Freshener keeps air 


freshened and odor free? 


no wonder more and more 


businesses and institutions like these rely on Airkem. 








Restaurants 


Hundreds vf restaurants all over 
the country rely on Airkem Serv- 
ice to overcome odors of tobacco 
smoke, food, crowds and liquor. 
They depend on it to keep the air 
freshened for the enjoyment of 
their patrons. 

In Los Angeles, the 4 nationally- 
famous Brown Derby Restaurants 
serve fine foods to a discriminating 
clientele. To assure an “air of 
quality” they use Airkem Service. 


en 


Factories 





Factories everywhere depend on 
Airkem to counteract odors like 
those of cutting oils, industrial sol- 
vents, etc. They use it to freshen 
air in locker rooms, cafeterias, of- 
fices and dispensaries. Many re- 
port greater employee efficiency 

In its completely modern plant at 
Belleville, N. J., Eastern Tool & 
Mfg. Co. uses Airkem Service to 
improve public relations . .. and 
employee relations, too! 


Hospitals 


For the comfort of both patients 
and staff, hospitals use Airkem to 
counteract the odor of cancer, os- 
teomyelitis, colostomy, and many 
others. They use it to freshen air 
in wards and private rooms — 
for spraying and mopping. 

Columbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center is one of the world’s 
largest, most complete institu- 
tions of its kind. They use Airkem 
Service in many different ways. 





Protects 


Airkem Service protects you in 
two positive ways at the nose 
level. It freshens stale indoor air 
cose 

while it counteracts odors. 

For large spaces or small... air 
conditioned or not... there’s an 
Airkem Service to insure good 
public relations ... and employee 
relations, too. Look for Airkem 
in your ’phone book. Or write to 
us at 7 East 47th Street, New 
York: 17, .N. YY. 





FOR AN ‘AIR OF QUALITY’ 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 








A HATFUL OF DOMESTIC PROBLEMS 
- has Washington running around in 
circles. They all depend on a foreign 
plem—what to do about Western Europe 





Until Congress decides that one, there won’t 
yy aNSwers on prices, on food, on controls, even 
‘arm policy or taxes. 

e 


Today’s muddle and hysteria over the do- 
tic issues result from the abrupt realization of 
+ the Marshall plan will cost—in dollars, in 
dages, in ever-rising prices, in Washington tell- 


you what to do. 
* 


The Harriman report was set up as a propa- 
da move to prove that foreign aid is easy. But 
obsolete before it comes out. 


The report is now due late in October. It will 
a essentially: The Marshall plan calls for no 
Ci.gmgre than we've been doing since January. 

But the effects of what we’ve been doing since 
Wil™ are evident in every grocery store. 


The report on European needs, as it came 
ough from Paris this week (page 105), got far 
§ than 100% approval in Washington. The 
-help planning for Europe doesn’t seem impres- 
e enough to satisfy a skeptical Congress. 


e 
SO WHAT'S NEXT? 
The dominant reaction here is: If war-weary 
- ppeans can’t organize Europe, Americans will 


ve to. 

That’s the thinking behind proposals we've 
rn telling you about for a European WPB 
W—Sep.6'47,p5), or perhaps a super trading 
poration. 

2 


Some of the original Marshall plan advocates 
e now defeatist. They don’t believe American 
aning for Europe will work or will be tolerable to 
opeans. They have been shaken by Walter 
pmann’s articles. 











They are groping for a substitute for the whole 
losophy of fencing Russia in. 


There is a policy-making group that believes in 
erican planning for Europe—men like Lovett 
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in State, Krug in Interior, and some congressmen 
around the Herter committee 

They are mulling over the sort of controls that 
will be necessary to stretch our economy to cover 


Europe's 


DIRECT PRICE CONTROLS are not in the 
picture. Just the same, some Administration peo- 
ple are disturbed by the thought that Truman 
might ask Congress for price control, just for the 
record—and that the Republicans might toss it to 
him. Thus Truman would be stuck with another 
unpopular OPA. 


PRODUCTION AND USE CONTROLS are in 
the picture: 

(1) Priority for export orders—already on the 
books; 

(2) Limits on grain use by distillers and other 
industrial users—which would need congressional 
action; 

(3) Restrictions on eating—but only on a 
voluntary basis; 

(4) Limitations on the use of tin and antimony 
—to be continued; 

(5) Limitations restored on lead and cadmium 
— if Congress goes along 

(6) There's talk of stepping up output of 
sheet, strip, and other finished steel by schedul- 
ing orders into the mills as was done during the 
wor. 

That won’‘t be all 

‘ 


EMERGENCY FOOD AND FUEL NEEDS of 
Europe this fall add to the confusion. 

State Dept. wants an October special session 
of Congress to provide quick money, then get 
started on Marshall plan discusssion. 

Politicians instead urge use of money from 
Commodity Credit Corp., World Bank, International 
Monetary Fund—anywhere but Congress 


The White House itself is now convinced of 
the need far a special session. Still undecided: 
whether it should be a quick one or a late-in-the- 
year call that would simply start Marshall plan 
debate ahead of the January session. 

Truman is now negotiating with congressional 
leaders. He’s trying, rather fruitlessly, to get an 
agreement to keep domestic issues out of any 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (continued 





special session of Congress he may call. He is to 
canvass the whole situation with them at a White 


House conference. 
cm 


TAFT’S CANDIDACY is getting a bit of pep- 
ping up from the C.1.0. and Communist demonstra- 
tions against him on his western trip. 

Taft’s Seattle speech this week provided the 
first lively crowd he’s encountered yet. Most of 
the vigor was provided by an admittedly Communist 
claque in the hall. First it booed, then staged a 
walkout. 

New Deal Sen. Murray has been warning 
C.1.0. it can elect Taft if it isn’t careful. 


@ NLRB’s extension to Oct. 31 of deadline for 
filing non-Communist affidavits under Taft-Hart- 
ley may avert need for a board ruling on whether 
top officers must file; both C.1.0. and A.F.L. will 
vote on the question at next month's conven- 
tons....... 

@ Truman has started canvassing all federal 
agencies for recommendations on next year’s legis- 
lative program. This is first time in years the 
whole Administration has been consulted before 
hand. ... 

@ Never underestimate the power of a sailor. War 
Dept. telephone operators this week were already 
answering ‘‘National Defense’; the Navy switch- 
board was still holding out for ‘“Navy Dept.” 


CALIFORNIA DIVIDED 


California Democrats are split three ways. 

And, as things stand now, the split may go 
right down to next June’s balloting for delegates 
to the national convention. 

Here are the feuding leaders: 

Ed Pauley—National committeeman, and the 
man who put California on the Truman bandwagon 
at Chicago in ‘44. He expects to control the state’s 
‘48 delegation for Truman 

Jimmy Roosevelt — State chairman. He’s 
also for Truman. But he threatens to put a “’favor- 
ite son’’ delegation in the field rather than let his 
group sign on as a minority segment in the Pauley 
camp. 

Bob Kenny—Former state attorney general 
and leader of the anti-Truman left-wing. He says 
he positively will enter a Wallace slate of delegates. 


6 


There’s hardly anyone among 
Democrats who gives Kenny a chanc: 
Kenny. Sen. Pepper pulled the plug on th 
movement when he announced for Trum 
weeks ago. 

Kenny himself concedes he has only + 
pendent liberals’ traveling with him; ever 
labels his supporters as extreme left-wingers 

His philosophy: It’s better to los¢« 
“‘"good’’ man than a “bad” one. He doesn’ 
Truman a chance to win next year. With 
lace ticket, Kenny sees the Democrats abie 
the “‘independents’’ to the polls, win a 
seats in Congress on which to build for 
campaign. 


The real scrap lies between Pauley and Ji 
Roosevelt. On its outcome could hinge Tru 
chances of carrying the state next year. 

The split between these two is the sp! 
ideology within the party itself. Pauley sp 
for the conservative, right-wing, moneyed Dé 
crats; Roosevelt carries the old F.D.R. banne 
the left-of-center forces. 

Jimmy’s people want to oust Pauley and 
forces from control of the state party. 

But, more than that, they want a hand in g 
ing Truman’s running-mate—someone of the 
per stripe. They want to write their own kin 
party platform for ‘48. 

A Pauley delegation would rubber-stamp 


ever the boss wants. 
a 


It’s Truman’s choice. And Truman has p 
obviously plumped for Pauley. 

That’s what Roosevelt is finding out o 
trip East. So now Jimmy and his friends 
weighing two courses: 

(1) They can enter their own slate of con 
tion delegates, nominally pledged to Jimmy 
self or to someone like Rep. Helen Douglas 
openly intending to switch support to Truma 
top billing. 

(2) Roosevelt might pull out of the presi 
tial side of California politics. Then he would 
at exerting national influence by a persona! d 
paign of speeches, backed up by his mother 
his brother, Franklin, Jr. 

And there’s always the chance that a Pa 
campaign for delegates might encounter en 
apathy so that Truman would turn to Jimmy 
fore the convention. 
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NOW it’s a bedroom! And what a swell night's sleep 
you get in that big, soft Pullman bed—while you speed 
safely through the night, to arrive on dependable rail- 
road schedules. 










NOW it’s a living room! And your Pullman room has 
all the comforts and conveniences you have in your 
living-room at home—including some you may not have, 
like air-conditioning. 


a. 


* 


\ > 


% 
© 





NOW it’s a dressing-room! You have your own wash- 
bow] and toilet in your Pullman room. On your next trip, 
enjoy a Pullman four-rooms-for-the-price-of-one! 


NOW it’s an office! You buzzed for the porter and he 0 | U [ ld n 


brought a table, turning your Pullman room into an THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY 
eficient “office” where you plan tomorrow’s work in OF GOING PLACES FAST! 


privacy and comfort. 













qd 
r IMPROVED SECTION ACCOMMODATIONS, TOO! 
y of the new cars now going into Pullman service include improved 
n (upper and lower berth) accommodations, as well as private rooms. 
0 whether you occupy a room or berth, that famous Pullman service is 
} s yours to command; Pullman lounge car hospitality yours to enjoy. 
y 


© 1947, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 











step out of 
your letter 





~~ + FoR RNER 
ok i 


SS you do step out 





of your letter. The thoughts 


you express, the tone of your 
phrases, the way your letter is 
appointed, the paper on which 
you write—all these speak plain- 
ly of you. Lend distinction to 
your letters with fine new cot- 
ton content business papers “by 
Fox River”. Fox RIVER PAPER 


CORPORATION, Appleton, Wis. 


Cotton Fibre Bond, Ledger, Onion Skin 
“The more Cotton Fibre the finer the Paper” 


OUR WATERMARK 


is your quality guarantee 






Look through 
the paper... 
see all three! 
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THE COVER 





The Farm West Market 


There is enough commotion about 
high food prices today to suspect—even 
to know—without investigating that the 
average farmer is well off. 

Nowhere is farm prosperity more evi- 

dent than in the 10-state area which 
lies between the Mississippi and the 
Rockies—a region which claims a high 
percentage of above-average farmers. 
e High Prices—High Production—This 
is the Farm West, where power farming 
came into its own. In this region, the 
high prices of farm products are only 
equaled by the high rates of produc- 
tion. With that combination, the Farm 
West has become a rich, attractive re- 
gion for America’s marketers. 

rom 1939 through 1946, new wealth 

was stacked up in the corn and wheat 
belts. And this new wealth was di- 
vided among a smaller number of 
people. For the farm revolution—mech- 
anization of agriculture—brought along 
with it a steady exchange of machines 
for men. 
e Farm-to-City—Ownership of farm 
land became concentrated in the hands 
of a smaller number of proprietors. 
arm hands became fewer and better 
paid. So, individual incomes shot up 
rapidly. 

But successful farming is not the 
whole story. There has also been a big 
shift from farms to cities, and from 
distribution to manufacturing within 
the cities. 

If you are a native of the Farm West 

territory, you're bound to be conscious 
of the shift. If you're a marketing man, 
the farm- to-city change _ takes nl 
place in interest to the boom in agri- 
culture itself. 
e Golden Dollars—How the over-all rise 
in agriculture came about and what it 
means to the whole regional economy 
is described in the sixth of a series of 
regional reports (Report to Executives: 
“The New American Market,” page 
65). 

There are other significant changes in 
population, labor force, sales, income, 
and savings. Taken all together, they 
prove that America’s farmers are finding 
golden dollars in the fields of golden 
erain. These same factors furnish re- 
liable clews as to the future prospects— 
short and long term—of this segment 
of the New American Market. 


s 
The Pictures——Oscar—15, 16, 17; Acme— 
46, 52, 105, 106; U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture—19; McGraw-Hill Studios—22: Sov foto 


Fairchild Aerial 


94; Kirkland- 


—31; Press Assn.—34, 98; 
Surveys—41; Int. News—45, 
Pix—65; Guth—106. 
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ELEVATOR 
MAINTENANCE 


éy MONTGOMER 


SHIFT THE RESPONSIBILITY f 
maintaining your elevator service 
peak efficiency to MONTGOMERY. Pa 
iodic inspection and service under 
Montgomery Maintenance Plan w 
eliminate deterioration of your equ 
ment except that due to obsolesceng 


COST OF EFFICIENT ELEVATOR SE 
VICE is reduced to a minimum beca 
excessive wear can be checked bef 
serious damage occurs. Proper mai 
tenance helps to eliminate costly ac@e 
dents and repairs. ‘ 


MONTGOMERY COMPLETE MAI 
TENANCE PLANS are set up on a fix 
monthly fee basis which covers cost 
regular servicing and replacement pa 
as required. 


MAINTENANCE ON ALL TYPES ¢ 
ELEVATORS — With more than 
years experience in building, installi 
and maintaining elevators, Montgo 
ery has developed a high standard 

service backed by the “know-how” 

quired to service all makes and typ 
of elevators. 


ie 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENTS 

principal cities throughout the cou 
try maintain specially trained mai 
tenance crews. WRITE FOR DETAILS GF 
a Montgomery Maintenance Plan f Li 


your elevators . . . or call your lod 
Montgomery representative. 






ae 
MONTCOMERY 
; ei 


MONTGOMERY 
ELEVATOR COMPAN 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices and Agents in Principa! Cit! 


t9 
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Business will not be influenced immediately by the Marshall plan aid 
outlined this week. Nor is it putting market prices up—yet. 
But that doesn’t mean the Marshall plan is not affecting business 





sentiment. 


Business receded but little from its March peak to the July low. It 
picked up in August, and September figures will show some slight further 
improvement. 

These gains were registered despite declining export trade and slack- 
ened inventory accumulation. If this domestic bounce persists until Mar- 
shall plan funds are voted, the recession may be averted. 








The main danger lies in prices. But, with big government buying in 
prospect, markets tend to lose little ground while awaiting results. 
@ 
Price declines that have taken place the last few days aren’t such as 
to have much effect on the cost of living. 
Mainly, there has been a penny or two off prices here and there— 
meats, eggs, butter. But the food price index isn’t down much. 





Meanwhile the cost of industrial raw materials still is rising—not much, 
but enough to give some threat of higher prices on finished goods. 





A rail freight-rate increase would add just one more pressure. 
° 

Feuding over speculation in commodity futures will be intensified by 
Sen. Ralph Flanders’ determination to ask President Truman to act. 

So far, increases in margin requirements on grains, butter, eggs, and 
hides have brought only minor reactions. Some observers even argue that 
prices were already topheavy, that they fell of their own weight rather than 
because of the new margins. 

The opposite view, of course, is that really stringent margin require- 
ments would have a much more positive effect. 

© 


Prices on the stock market give only the impression that investors feel 





business prospects are obscure. 


Tuesday afternoon witnessed one of those short, sudden spills that 
have come to be so characteristic of stock trading recently. It probably was 
touched off by Arab threats to rescind oil concessions if Palestine were par- 
titioned. But there’s more to these bursts of selling than that. 

For a whole year now, stocks have been beset by fears of what was 
going to happen at home or abroad. The Marshall plan doesn’t seem to 
have resolved these fears—though it could assure four years of prosperity 





Sidelight on the aid-for-Europe and grain-shortage problems: 

The baking and milling industries probably will have to give up big 
1948 advertising campaigns to spur use of flour and baked goods. 

They aren‘t sure yet what theme they can use instead—nor is anyone 
very confident that the budgets will be as large as had been planned. 

a 

Most encouraging business indicator at the moment is an uptrend in 
manufacturing employment. 

This shift started in late July and early August. Total nonagricultural 
employment rose 400,000 in that period; manufacturing provided just about 
three-quarters of those new jobs. 

Thus a downtrend that started last March has been interrupted. Man- 
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ufacturing employment in August is estimated at 15,484,000. That’s more 
than 300,000 above July and the best since March’s 15,512,000. 

More jobs in manufacturing are important at this time of year. They 
help take up the slack caused by the seasonal decline in agricultural employ- 
ment. Result: unemployment still only a little above two million. 

& 
Higher nonagricuitural employment in August must have added to 





spending money, but it had no comparable effect on retail sales. 





Independent stores report only a fractional change from July to August 
in the aggregate. To be sure some lines were better: apparel, up 8%; 
jewelry, up 6%; general stores, up 5%. But food stores’ dollar volume was 
unchanged and both automotive and hardware sales were down. 

\t is perhaps significant, too, that August this year was only 1% ahead 
of last in retail volume. Thus merchants took in a shade more for substan- 
tially Jess merchandise when allowance is made for price rises. 

es 

New homes are selling at a steadily accelerating rate. And, as might 

be expected, sales of old properties decline correspondingly. 


The number of mortgages recorded was little changed from June to 
July, Home Loan Bank Board figures indicate. However, value bounced 
more than 5% as a result of larger average size per loan. These figures 
cover only nonfarm mortgages of $20,000 or less. 

Since the end of the war, average loan-per-home is up a third. 

» 








Some in the chemical industry express real concern over current price 
advances in widely used industrial items (BW—Sep.20’47,p18). 

However, there is as yet little evidence of price resistance. In fact, 
latest Dept. of Commerce figures indicate that production of many chem- 
icals still can’t catch up with demand. 

Alkalies are more or less typical. Production was high throughout the 
first half of this year, but demand continued to exceed supply even though 
some signs of improvement were reported. 

Raw materials problems in the paint field, says Commerce, were becom- 
ing less severe at midyear. This applied to both oils and pigments. 

+ 

Big paint companies still say costs won’t justify them in following 
lower prices posted by some of the smaller concerns (BW—Jul.5‘47,p10). 

Latest available figures on industry-wide sales are for June. That month 
there was a drop of $6,842,000 from the May peak of $99,586,000. 

Industry leaders dismiss that decline as past history (and, besides, it 
was the biggest June ever). Both industrial demand and retail sales are 
reported continuing at very high levels. 

Only this week, -Dwight P. Joyce, president of Glidden Co., declared 
against lower prices now, citing advancing quotations on oils. His com- 
pany is cutting into order backlogs but they still are big. 

eo 

Reports that the Russians are buying platinum in this country contain 
only one error. They’‘re selling, not buying. 

At least, that is indicated by second-quarter import figures. Russia 
supplanted Canada as the.l!eading supplier to everyone’s surprise. 

The U.S.S.R. shipped us 23,460 oz. of refined platinum against 14,900 
from Canada and 11,867 from all other sources. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 27, 1947, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month Yeor 1941 
W eek Week Ago Ago Average 


HE INDEX (see chart below), . . . . . . “183 7184 183.7 1819 162.2 
ODUCTION 



























weet Gpcrations (96 OF GameCe) . ce5 oo ois cine odin cccncncecsleeecares 94.1 89.4 93.4 90.4 97.3 
Mroduction of automobiles and trucks..........0+0-0+00ceceeeecucueeuees 110,088 +106,095 84,726 80.972 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $21,513 $21,590 $17,229 $16,568 $19,433 
flectric power output (million kilowatt-hours). ..........6.66.60ce eee eees 4,977 5,053 4,953 4,507 3,130 
Gey (CUmNee GMOMDONE. BAUME AMM 5 a5 wig lara ode wiSiaisic sae 9 sins wathwens slecie 5,200 5,217 5.153 4775 3.842 
hituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)........+eeeeeeeeeereeceeeecens 2,100 42,148 1,958 2,148 1,685 







ADE 


\iscellaneous and L.C.L, carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 88 88 85 86 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)......... 2.0.2... ccc eeeeeeee 66 +66 66 66 52 








Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions) . : Stave mahegeae $28,633 $28,742 $28,239 $28,453 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of pesneding yene). vagal} ene -1% t+41% 6% = +37% 417% 
@ business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..................0 2c eee e eee 73 75 59 19 228 







NCES (Average for the week) 















| Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)...................4. 429.0 435.0 419.7 335.2 198.1 
>) Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 272.0 270.7 266.2 205.6 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). . . 380.4 391.3 375.2 292.2 146.6 
Paned steel composite (Steck, tom)... ..cccrcccrssccsecvcvescsccecvess $75.41 $75.41 $75.41 $64.45 $56.73 
munranees commrumiite (iat, AGE. LOM) io Sia. 5 once bot ceicdnce cence nacees $37.75 $37.75 $37.83 $19.17 $19.48 
ef (Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..........seceereeeeeeeeeeees 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 14.375¢ 12.0226 
a ad aus reamed belemaeecenedne penne $272 $2.69 $2.34 $1.96 $0.99 
@ | Sagar I I, iis oui vinin e'n'n ie 40 CEN Ge tose oeivlasinid gels 6.22¢ 6.32¢ 6.32¢ 5.57¢ 3.38¢ 
"Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................00ceeeeeeee 31.44¢ 32.07¢ 33.49¢ 37.15¢ 13.94¢ 
I NE MS NN oh. ae LAcibn Cuber KAKeNse ee eesanetedense $1.745 $1.745  $1.725  $1.330 = $1.281 
By Faber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).............ccceecceccccees 16.60¢ 16.47¢ 15.45¢ 22.50¢  22.16¢ 
DNANCE 
9 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)..........00eeeeeeeeeeeees 119.8 119.6 121.7 116.2 78.0 
: Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)..............-- 3.26% 3.23% 3.18% 3.15% 4.33% 
4 High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody's)... .......+e+eeee- 2.63% 2.61% 2.56% 2.60% 2.77% 
2 Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock ve (daily a Rs eA 14-14% 14-14% 14-14% 14-14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N, Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 1% 1% 1% 4-5% 4-8% 





yey teas 





DANKING (Millions of dollars) 












Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks................-20eee% 47,498 47,350 46,780 46,242 ++27,777 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...........-++++++eee0 64,714 64,292 63,646 67,786 ++32,309 

; Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks...............-- 12,853 12,719 12,301 9,912 ++6,963 

| Securities loans, reporting member banks.............. 0.2.0. s0eeeeeeeees 1,899 2,027 2,047 3,197 +#1,038 

B U.S. gov't and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . - . 39,022, 38,699 = 38,527 45,858 +#15,999 

4 Other securities held, reporting member banks.................0000eeeeees 4,309 4,274 4,227 4,073 ++4,303 

© Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series).................00005 1,150 1,100 790 872 5,290 

» Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series)............++++ 22,394 22,472 22,636 24,224 2,265 

Pvliminary, week ended September 20th. tCeiling fixed by government. SDate for “Latest Week" on each series on request. 
tRevised. +tEstimate (B.W.—Jul.12'47,p.16) 
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Two ways to have an eye for value 
in Fluorescent Lamps 


One way (the hard one) would be to get your- 
self an electronic “eye” like the testing device 
above. Then you could personally check the 
color accuracy of fluorescent lamps you buy. 
General Electric Lamp scientists designed this 
“colorimeter”’, built around five sensitive photo- 
electric cells, to keep an eagle eye on the color 
values of G-E fluorescent lamps. With its help, 
color characteristics are checked constantly for 
uniformity and to compensate for the effects 
of variation in lamp size and wattage. Actually, 
the colorimeter is only one of over 480 G-E 
quality safeguards. So why not take the easy 


way to fluorescent quality? Just... 


ki rt al 
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Bcvcling | 


GENERAL PB rvectRic By 
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} might 
shapers, 
differ f 
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Insist on the & monogram whence, 
you buy fluorescent lamps for office, hor ‘94 
factory or store. You can be sure of full val@®§new tox 

threadec 
4 Bethe big 
Lamp research is always at work to make G#)).i4 jn 


for your money . . .*because General Elect 


lamps ever better and to make them St Bool Sk 
Brighter Longer. bles 
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It’s 1950. You are walking through 
) mighty plant, watching the grinders, 
thapers, drills, planers. How do they 
lifer from the machine tools of the 
atly 1940's? How did war and post- 
change the hum of industrial 
merica? 


This week, in the sprawling Dodge- 
hicago plant, 100,000 industrialists 


e packing the Machine ‘Tool Show to 
axe their future. Sparked by the Na- 
ional Machine Tool Builders Assn., 

294 manufacturers have piled 2,000 
aew tools of 220 types into 12 acres 
tmeaded by three miles of aisles. It’s 
the biggest Tae exhibition ever 
Bield in the U. the first Machine 
Blool Show in a ys years. 

H' Trend to Speed—Slogan of it could 
B vell be: ““Time is Money—Save it 
ere.” ‘The $16-million display empha- 
Zes: 

I) More-automatic equipment. The 
i in the me ichine—not in the 


Seta 


se Siilesy 
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2) Easier operation to cut human 
ort and fatigue, boost efficiency. 

3) Faster cutting and souped-up 
ling to speed output. 

4) Finer  controls—electric, elec- 
onic, hydraulic—to get finer toler- 
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(NE-MAN MAMMOTH: The Gisholt turn-mill requires a single operator, machines a crankshaft forging automatically in 55 seconds 


he New Tools: Less Labor, More Output 


Exhibits at Chicago show stress the savings from modern 
production machines. Finer controls, easier operation emphasized. 


(5) More compact design to save 
floor space. 

(6) More safety features to cut oper- 
ator and machine down-time. 

Over and over again, these points are 
hammered into visitors by the displays 


ELECTRONIC DEVICES: K. T. Kuck, 
Monarch chief engineer, shows how controls 
in the Speedimatic lathe are easy to service 

















of the big-name builders—like Hydraulic 
Press; Jones & Lamson; Mall Tool; 
National Acme; Norton; ‘laft-Peirce; 
Warner & Swasey. 

e Specialization—The trend to speciali- 
zation is also clear. ‘That’s nothing new 
to the auto industry, which found out 
years ago that tools performing multiple 
operations on a single part pay off in big- 
ger output. Now most everybody 1S 
heading that way. ‘Transfer-type ma- 


chines are getting a big play at the 
show. These monsters take a_ single 
part, requiring several cutting and 


processing steps, and move it automati 
cally over an integrated line of tools 
with a minimum of attention and skill. 


In another machine (picture, above), 
electric brains and hydraulic muscles 
take a complete crankshaft, remove 


excess metal from the counterweights, 
and mill the crankpin diameter in 55 
sec. The cutters move around the 
crankshaft as they scrape off metal. 
Financial. requirement: over $100,000 
Human requirement: one unskilled op- 
erator. Six of the giants, it’s said, can 
r 
replace 18 ordinary machines and 42 
operators on the same job. 
e Ten-in-One—Another nifty is a gear- 
shaper (top picture, page 16) that com- 
bines in one unit 10 complete gear- 
cutting machines. E ach station an its 
own motors and timers. The machine 
will handle 10 different types of gears 


—external, internal, helical, or spur— 


15 





or work on 10 gears of the sam; 
Only one operator is needed. 

% Pushbuttons—Big improvem 
machine controls strike your e 
trical drives offer infinite spec 
allow operation at most efficient 
speeds. Via electrical control, ¢ 
ator can pre-set his machine t 
sired sequence of operation—al 
to do is push buttons. 

Electronics, too, has elbowe 
tantly into the machine-tool fie 
cipal uses: in speed control and 
parts. One machine (bottom 
page 15) has its controls mount 
slide-drawer for ease of access. 

e Hydraulic Controls—I lydrauli 

is much in evidence. It pro\ 
controlled push for moving sli 
reciprocating tools—in fact, for a 
chine with a go-from-me or comet 
motion. 

Some machines combine al! #4 
newer control techniques—electroni 
electrical, and hydraulic—into one un 
Thus electrical control is used for ¢ 
cling; electronic circuits for speed-co 
trol; hydraulic drives for slide moy 
ment. 

Along with control advances, theré 
a trend to more instrumentation. Sor 
machines, for example, have ammet 
to indicate the amount of current dray 
by motors, hence the motor load. Oth 
built-in gages include oil pressure in 
cators and speed indicators. Many 1 
chines have illuminated contro] 
to give visual indication of 
setting. 

e Others—A production man 
machine tool as a device for 

metal in the form of chips. Such 
nition excludes presses, stamping 
chines, gaging equipment, chuck 
other production tools. Nonet 
many such appeared at the show 
ufacturers in these lines are 
enthusiastic over improvements 
machine-tool people. 

One gaging device, for examp 
dles 2,800 wafer-like, precision-1 
chined plates per hour, sorting 
into 27 classifications (picture, 

No pressure is placed on the part 
does the gaging, sorting, rej 

When any one station fills with ] 
of certain dimensional limits, t! 

chine automatically stops. 

Flexibility of operation is 
widespread feature. More and m 
chines can do a quick-change 
one job to another. ‘The build 
slant on these jobs is that 
economical—particularly on med 
production. For such machin 
not justify their existence on 
performance alone; they can fil 
shorter runs. 

AR: “ e Deliveries—Standing in the 
i this world of tomorrow, many 
grabs for an order blank, then ¢! 


MOUNTAIN OF MOTORS: Ten machines in one, this Fellows shaper cuts gears auto- 
matically, It has separate drive and control at each station, automatic chip disposal 
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ROBOT SORTER: Louis Polk (right), president, inspects Shefheld gaging machine that 


handles 2,800 valve seats an hour. It sorts parts dimensionally into 27 classifications fully asks: ‘““When can you p! 
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Usual answer: two to. six 
on standard tools; up to two 
n specials. However, such esti- 
we carefully For no 
feels that he is prophet enough 
what the future will bring in 
of steel, castings, and forgings. 

and—Demand nonctheless looks 

\I Bd. True, some of the machines 
ay are one-of-a-kind pilot models: 

@ in production. That doesn’t 
wer buyers—some from as far 

s India—from begging for the un- 

evices (and for quick delivery). 

week’s end, the show was a 

sellers’ market. Giddy with 

m, salesmen said they are hoping 
300-million worth of business 

the average annual machine-tool 
nts in the 1935-39 era). 
ent Industry—The machine tool 
if ieart of mass-production. It is 
it-great-grandson of the potter’s 
by way of the lathe. And the 
n turn, has its own army of 
ind relatives—grinders, milling 

shapers, drillers, boring de- 
laners. Without this venerable 
mass production of most any- 
vould be impossible—unitwise 
ewise. 
machine-tool producers lead an 
lown life. Their products live 

terrific age that obsolescence 
han wear—governs sales. Only 
i] must out-pro- 






hedged. 
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BIG BORER: Cincinnati-Bickford’s 15-ton radial drill is so finely balanced that it can be moved with the little finger 


duce and out-perform itself does de- 
mand soar. 

e Pitch— he 1947 show is pitched right 
at that point. Machine-tool builders 
are, in effect, saving to customers: 

“Your labor and supplies cost more; 
your demand is high. You will be wise 
to become more efficient for the future, 
while producing more heavily for the 
present.” 

If the $300-million in orders does, in- 

deed, materialize, the machine-tool in- 
dustry sees its future brightening up. 
And that will be most welcome, for 
the recent past has been on the murky 
side. 
e War Year—The machine-tool indus- 
try went into the war era shipping about 
$152-million worth of product annually. 
In 1942 this figure had bounced to 
$1.3-billion 

But the boom didn’t last. At war’s 
end, the government started selling its 
own surplus tools. In 1946, shipments 
of new machine tools were down to 
$315-million—and in terms of postwar 
prices, that meant a rather alarming 
drop in units. 

During the first seven months of this 
veat, shipments were $178-million. To- 
ward the middle of the vear, however, 
war surplus sales began to peter out 
while new demand stepped up. Hence 
the rate of new orders (in 
jumped about 20%. That's fine 
though other capital-goods manufactur- 


dollars 





ers are still doing better than the ma- 
chine-tool people. 
e Future—Surrounded by their shiny 
new Chicago, tool builders 
soberly hope that the horde of indus 
trialists swarming through the show 
an omen of a happier life. 

Should that hope pan out, America 1s 
due for an industrial face-lifting such as 
it rarely has had before. 


BEARING MAKERS FINED 


The Justice Dept.’s antitrust case 
against the ball bearing manufacturers 
(BW —Mar.16'46,p46) wound up this 
week in a shower of $5,000 fines. 

Six companies, which had not con 
tested the charges in the U. S. District 
Court at Cleveland, drew fines. They 
were General Motors Corp.; SKF In- 
dustries, Inc.; Marlin-Rockwell Corp.; 
Fafnir Bearing Co.; Federal Bearings 
Co.; and Norma-Hoffman Bearing 
Corp. The court suspended fines on 
two ofhficials—Charles F. Stanlev, vice 
president of Fafnir, and Howard A. 
Johnston, sales manager of Marlin-Rock- 
well. It dismissed the case against Fred 
G. Hughes, general manager of the 
G. M. New Departure Division 

The Justice Dept. had charged the 
SIX companies with maintaining price- 
fixing agreements. According to its evi 
ontrol about 95% of the 


Wares Mm 


dence, the 
ball bearings made in the U. S. 
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Index Falls Behind 


BLS will be two months 
late with cost-of-living figures 
for a while, due to budget cuts. 
Estimates available earlier. 


At the very time when complaints 

about the high cost of living are loudest, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics is caught 
with its cost of-living index laid up for 
minor repairs. So you won't know for 
another two months or more just how 
high the cost of living is now. 
e Slip Back—For more than five years, 
the bureau has been releasing figures to- 
ward the end of each month. These 
showed where its “Consumers’ Price 
Index” (or, in popular terms, the cost 
of living) stood on the 15th of the pre- 
vious month. From now on, however, 
BLS will take from two to three months 
to collect and add up the thousands of 
price figures that go into the index. Rea- 
son: the big cut made in the bureau’s 
budget. 

For the same reason, the bureau will 
cut down the list of cities for which it 
issues monthly cost-of-living figures. It 
has been covering 34 cities in all—2] 
on a monthly basis; the other 13 quar- 
terly (March, June, September, and De- 
cember). Under the new setup, while 
BLS will still cover all 34, only 10 will 
be monthly. The other 24 will be quar- 
terly; but they will be staggered in 
groups of eight each month. Thus 18 


cities will appear on each monthly re- 
lease. 

This will not affect the reliability of 

the monthly over-all indexes, according 
to the bureau; extensive tests have 
proved that the smaller monthly sample 
provides just as good national figures as 
before. 
e Estimates Out Sooner—The bureau 
expects to be able to speed up compu- 
tation of the index some time next 
year. In the meanwhile, those who 
watch the cost-of-living figures closely 
can use the bureau’s preliminary esti- 
mates, which appear a couple of weeks 
before the final figures. The final in- 
dexes for July 15, for instance, won't be 
out until early October; the preliminary 
estimates were released this week. 

They show a rise of less than 1% be- 

tween June 15 and July 15 in the cost 
of living of moderate-income families 
in large cities. The family food bill rose 
only 14%, as lower prices for fruits, 
vegetables, and fats and oils partially 
offset increases in butter, eggs, and 
meat. Other budget items rose even less 
than food. 
@ What About Today?—But as every 
housewife knows, the cost of living has 
been on the upgrade since July. Dollar 
eggs and dollar butter hold the head- 
lines today; back in July eggs cost 70¢ 
and butter 77¢. So these prices have 
gone up by more than a third in two 
months. 

You can’t gage what’s liappening to 
the over-all cost of living by just look- 
ing at butter and egg prices, however. 
At the same time that they were soar- 





ante * 


Like the birds, cattle are flying south. 


flights, via Miami, took two days each. 








BARN WITH WINGS FOR THE MILKY WAY 


With one of its clippers converted into a 
cattle ship (above), Pan American reports that it has carried three shipments of 
fancy stock from Toronto to Argentina and Uruguay. 
of Holstein-Friesians, valued at $150,000, will be used «w improve South American 
dairy herds. Reason for the airborne service: savings in attendants’ salaries, fewer 
stock losses from seasickness than would result from a long ocean voyage. 


The 80-head Canadian herd 


The 








ing, prices of fresh fr 
etables sagged. 

e Not Typical—The fact +). y) 
prices of foods are up o1 

past two months proves t! it 
eggs are exceptions. W]) 
always jump around m 
prices paid at the grocery 
food share of the cost of | 
something less than 8%. | 
the past few years shows t 
prices rise about 74% 
prices advance 10%. On 
family food bill was abo 
in mid-September than 
15. 

If that estimate does: 
your own experience, rem¢ 
cost-of-living figures are | 
typical budgets of wag< 
moderate-income families | 
cities. If you eat more but! 
than the typical budget calls fo 
grocery bills will be that m 

Food makes up about 43 
the typical moderate-income f 
budget. So, if other prices sta 
a 6% jump in retail food p: 
the cost of living index by 
e@ Less Severe—Food prices are 
only ones that have been risin 
July, of course. But price boost 
generally been more modest in nq 
items such as clothing and rent. 
things, like electricity and _ tire 
even less now than then. Thus, t! 
food portion of the cost of liv 
probably not more than 2% highe 
in July. 

All in all, the maximum incr 
the cost-of-living index betwee 
and September is 34%. That's a 
from the increase of more than 
in butter and egg prices. 

e Looking Ahead—But it’s st 
stantial rise. It would bring the 
living costs since the first of the y 
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almost 64%. If living costs were t 
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rising at that pace, they would 
20% by a year from now. That's Mont 


as much as they have gone up sin 
end of price.control. 

lew business analysts expect tim 
ing costs will rise by anything lik 
in the next year. On the contrary 
are good grounds for expecting a1 
decline in food costs in the near 
(BW-—Sep.20’47,p116). So many 
ness forecasters think the cost 
may even be a little under ¢! 
level by year’s end. 














e Impact—However, the significa 
for business in general is that few tio 
look for any real drop in /ivingguat 


soon. So the squeeze on 

families will continue. This ¥ 

market for nonessential consumer 

ucts. What’s more, the high cost De 


ing will add to the steam bei rep 
mands for wage boosts (B\\ —A\gjd « 
47,p15). ath 
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Key to the Cupboard 


‘ lili §=Dates that frosts strike in Corn Belt, and amount of soil 


bliin il 


great continental weather fac- 
tuning out two products these 
ett year’s food prices and next 
od exports. 
it started the weather wheels 
was (1) last week’s hurricane, 
turned north into Louisiana, and 
reat mass of cold air that hung 
lontana. 
Possibilities—T'he hurricane might 
ulled the cold mass down into 
m Belt—where a freeze would 
een disastrous. It might have 
heavy rains in the Winter Wheat 
here rains would have done tre- 
‘ good. 
Ned neither the worst it could in 
‘iin Belt nor the best it could in 
heat Belt. But it was a strong 
et that events bevond the reach 
ificalfileressional investigations or Ad- 
\ tion policy are shaping the 
ng@muation in the year ahead. 














Dept. of Agriculture said in a 
report last week that prospects 


VA | quality corn have improved 
nth. Hot drving winds have been 
pt. 2 SS WEEK e@ Sept. 27, 1947 


ue in Winter Wheat Belt, will determine next year’s food 
‘crGif and exports. Outlook for corn quality improves. 


over much of the Corn Belt since the 
Sept. 12 survey, on which last week’s 
report was based. So some federal ofh- 
cials predict that the danger of “soft 
corn” is almost whipped. Soft corn— 
with prematurity moisture sealed into 
it by frost—has a lower feed value than 
well matured corn, and does not keep 
so well. 

In the Sept. 1 crop report, the de- 

partment expected four out of every 10 
bu. of corn in the Corn Belt to be dam- 
aged if frost came just one week early. 
Now they think that, if severe frost in 
the main producing areas holds off 
until Sept. 30, the crop generally will be 
of good quality. The later report, 
coupled with the possibility of reduced 
wheat shipments to Europe, helped to 
put the skids under rising grain prices 
for three consecutive days on the Chi- 
cago market. 
e Danger—But a killing frost could still 
do lots of damage. Frost one week 
before maturity will make 100 bu. of 
corn be worth only 89 bu. in feeding 
value. That's a loss of anywhere from 
125 Ib. to 200 Ib. of pork. 

Much corn of lower feeding value 
will be fed to Corn Belt hogs and cattle. 


If there's too much of it, what’s left 
of the high-moisture corn will be 
dumped on the market before hot 
weather starts it spoiling. 

e Critical Area—The special report puts 
Ohio and Indiana in the top danger 
spot. Last spring’s weather caused un- 
usually late plantings there. Only 21% 
of the Ohio crop and 31% of the 
Indiana crop are safe from frost damage 
in the report. Together they'll supply 
318-million bu., almost an eighth of the 
nation’s suppiy. Killing frosts can be 
expected, on the average, from Oct. 5 in 
the northern areas of these states to Oct. 
20 in the south (map). 


Wheat 


About Oct. 15 four men will start 
from Topeka on soil-testing trips. They 
will meet a few days later in western 
Kansas—having made some 350 obser- 
vations of soil moisture conditions to a 
depth of four feet. 

H. L. Collins, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics statistician in charge at To- 
peka, will compile and analyze the re- 
ports. It is a vital job. The findings from 
these annual October journeys have 
often proved a more accurate indication 
of winter wheat yields than the regular 
crop reports of the following December 
or April. 
¢ Bellwether—Total U.S. wheat output 
goes as the Winter Wheat Belt goes. 
This area is roughly egg-shaped, with 
the mid-point of Kansas’ western border 
as the center. The region has produced 
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C0itidet 
BUB-O-LOONING at the broadcasters’ parley was fun, coping with other pressures was not. 
Left to right: Justin Miller, N.A.B. head; Frank Stanton, CBS; Charles R. Denny, FCC 


three tremendous crops in successive 
years. Its wre yield made possible 
1947’s record U. S. total of 1 ,.428,000,- 
000 bu. of ne hit 

But after this year’s harvest, reserves 
of nitrogen m many ficlds are low. 
Record harvests have also been at the 
expense of normal summer fallow. 
e Drought—l'o top these accumulating 
strains on an area which has always had 
wide variations of output, the normal 
period of moisture replenishment after 
this year’s harvests a period of 
drought and excessive heat. 


Was 


July, August, and most of September 
did not restore soil moisture to the 
favorable conditions of last year. And 


vast stretches of land are still waiting 
for the inch of rain which should pre- 
cede fall planting. 

e Gamble—Despite these conditions, 
our food-policy mi ikers are gambling on 


another big vield. The Administration 
started by asking for plantings on 75- 


million acres for the combined wheat 
crops of 19458, 

Suppose vields from this ACTC: ige 
equal the average of the past 10 years. 
(here would then be aan bu. 
for domestic use and about 270-million 
bu. for export. But export set are @x- 
pected by Secretary of Agriculture Clin- 


ton P. Anderson to be about 350-mil- 
lion bu. 
If the 1948 vield comes up to the 


average of the past six vears, the strain 
on supply Do- 
sn use could go to $50-million bu.; 
for ex- 


great. 


would not be so 
there would be 350-million bu. 
port and carrvover. 
e Tipoff—An indication of how this pro- 
duction gamble is likely to turn out 
will come at the end of October when 
Collins analvzes the Kansas soil tests. 
Last October, Collins and his crew 
found soil moisture to an average depth 
of 44.3 in. If they find the average 
depth 36 i1.. or more this vear, we can 
count on a good start for the 1948 battle 


of grain production. 
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New Radio Code 


N.A.B, preparing rules to 
cut lengthy commercials, meet 
other criticisms. 
Will advertisers accept them? 


Big question: 


The nation’s broadcasting stations 
are preparing to put into effect a new in- 
dustry code. But they aren’t gleeful 
about it, for the code would clip both 
their program practices and their pocket- 
books. 

A proposed draft was adopted by the 

National Assn. of Broadcasters’ board of 
directors after last week’s convention of 
the organization in Atlantic City. It 
still is subject to change by the board. 
But a final version is ‘scheduled to go 
into operation next Feb. 1 on contracts 
signed on and after Sept. 19. It lays 
down strict “thou shalt nots” for the 
industry and for its clients. 
e Watched—The idea is under scrutiny 
from several sides. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission is watching it 
closely. And FCC Chairman Charles R. 
Denny has alre: ady warned that the code 
will be used against nonconforming sta- 
tions when they come up for “le 
renewal. 

‘There are the customers to think 
about, too. From that quarter comes 
the warning: “Don’t get so commercially 
pure that your medium is too difficult to 
buy.” 

On top of everything else, adoption 
of the code comes at a time when the 
U.S. Dept. of Justice is casting a dubi- 
ous eve on any trade association action. 
@ Objectives—N.A.B. wants to silence 
the critics of radio—sincere and captious 
alike. It wants to keep programs inoffen- 
sive, but still entertaining. It wants to 
cut a slice out of the time devoted to 
commercial announcements, without 
detracting from the power of the spoken 


word to sell commodit; 
e Commercial Limit—\ 
code is a three-minute 
mercial time in a 15-y 
This formula applies in 
ratio to programs of ot! 

Agency men are quic: 
word around that they 
utes and 15 seconds as } 
base. This is about par t 
and most of the better 
casters counter hopeful : 
gestion that smarter ha 0 | 
mercials by agencies 
more effective and less | 
in the shorter time. 
¢ No Double Spots—1hx 
aside only 30 seconds fo 
station or network out 
segment bought by an a 
makes. the non-networ} 
red all over their ledgers 
sell a block of 13 minut 
onds, for instance. ‘That 
time for a one-minute spot co: 
station identification, and ief 
break plug. 

Under the code, however, tha 
be “double spotting,” and ther 
on the practice. Some of the 
stations are fighting this part 
code. They argue that a onc 
plug and a_ station-breal 
nouncement such as a sp 
weather report should not be 
but they agree that two long 
nouncements should not run td 
e Ban—The proposed code 
tization of political and coi 
issues on the ground that ski 
duction would be emphasiz 
than the issues themselves. Ch 
ics of this restriction are labor u1 

Other code provisions cover hi 
of race and creed, profanity, 1 
crime and horror dramas, simul 
news, gambling odds, child | 
and ‘ “hard” liquor. 

e Delegation of Power—N.A.B.’ 
of directors has the power und 
ciation bylaws to set up and 


Dans 


+ 


CC 


II 
I 


a code. The board has directed 
casters to send in all ther 
Nov. 1. Plan now is to hand « 


final version of the code aft« 
November meeting. 

One important element wil 
ing—enforcement teeth. Dept 
clearance must be obtained | 
forcement techniques can be de\ 
even if they amount to no more 
seal of approval. 

e Tried Before—This isn’t t] 
broadcasters have set up a 
in the twenties, a set of 
adopted. It was revised 
abandoned in 1945—when 
fired several shots at a clause } 
sale of time for discussion 
versial issues. Since that time 
casters have had a milk-toast 
cies, with no official industi 


n 
i 
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Rate War On 


New cargo tariffs filed by 
lr lines bring quick finish- 
pledge by young inde- 
lent airfreighters. 


:in the air came back to America 

am vengeance last week. 
}bombs, but air cargo rates, were 
mg in what promised to be a 
down, drag-out fight between 
, airlines and the Independent 
wht Assn. The association is made 
six cargo-carrying lines—staffed 
by war veterans—who _ started 

+e war as nonscheduled contract 


 One—Opening gun of the 


pattle was fired when Slick Air- 
biggest all-freight carriers, cut 
ef erates to 123¢ a ton mile (BW— 
{7,.p26). Nineteen scheduled air- 
ha promptly fired back by dropping 


argo rates 25% to about 20¢ a 


part fgge Two—Now three lines—Amerti- 
pital (PCA), and United—have 
ew tariffs bringing their rates on 
1 sp range of commodities down an- 
be 34% to 12¢ a ton mile, effective 
*. This means, for example, that 
n { would fly 1,000 Ib. from coast 
bans t for $159 instead of $250. 
contim™@e Three—As president of the In- 
t skill@ent Airfreight Assn., Earl F. 
sized BW—Nov.16'46,p8,42) promptly 
Ch mit at “destructive, subsidized 
tition attempting to drive the 


ver hght industry out of business.” He 
ity, n group would carry airmail with- 
simul sidy at 18¢ a ton mile in place 
ld prafent rates of about 45¢, or air- 


quests to CAB for $1. 

\.B.@pendent Victory—Slick asserted 
und @ie war started in July, 1946, when 
ind can Airlines set up its Contract 
Division. But, he added, “the 
iq@™™endent) airfreight lines kept their 
id d s and the specially organized 
t carrier (American) abandoned 
te war project.” American has 

wil kd its Contract Cargo Division. 
(Mw Slick charges that the passenger 
be re again offering destructive rates 
¢ dev they can temporarily afford only 
surplus created by their govern- 
subsidy and which the airfreight 


he fifty, standing entirely on its own 
(@imennot afford.” In making the 


indents’ offer to carry mail on 
present routes, Slick reported 
nese six lines carried nearly 20- 
i ton-miles of cargo in the first 
this vear. That contrasted with 
m )24-million ton-miles of cargo 
the passenger lines. 

tighters’ Merger—As the air war 
up, two of the six independent 
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cargo carriers are joining forces in mak- 
ing a very formidable foe for the pas- 
senger lines. Slick and California East- 
ern Airways have just completed merger 
plans. Slick, operating 14 Curtiss C-46 
Commandos with 10,000-Ib. capacity 
each, has three flights daily from Cali 
fornia and ‘Texas into Newark Airport: 
California Eastern, with four Douglas 
C-54 Skymasters of 15,000-Ib. capacity, 
has two daily schedules from Oakland 
to Newark. Together, the lines fly better 
than 3-million ton-miles a month. 


CAB Lays Blame 


Board’s report on United's 
DC-4 crash May 29 says plane’s 
controls were frozen because 


the gust lock was on. 


Failure to release the gust lock of a 
United Air Lines DC-4 before takeoff 
at New York’s LaGuardia Field last May 
29 “froze” the controls. Result: a crash 
at the end of Runway 15, killing 43 
persons (BW —Jun.21'47,p15). 

That was the verdict last week of the 

Civil Aeronautics Board. 
e Redesign Urged—The gust lock is a 
device worked from the cockpit. It pre- 
vents control surfaces from flapping and 
damaging themselves in gusty winds 
when the plane is on the ground. 

In a detailed report, CAB recom- 
mended redesign of the gust lock by 
Douglas Aircraft Co., the plane’s maker. 
e Summary—CAB’s report summarized 
the circumstances of the accident: 

The gust lock was on while the DC-4 
taxied to the end of the runway prior 
to takeoff, because of gusty winds ahead 
of an approaching line squall. 

The takeoff run was begun hurriedly 
(to get off before the squall hit the 
field) after a delay at the end of the 
runway in obtaining an airways trafhe 
clearance. This delay would have given 
time to reapply the gust lock—after the 
normal cockpit check showing it had 
been released. 

Due to a modification, this particular 
gust lock could remain up (locked) with- 
out the use of red warning tape. The 
tape is normally wound around the con- 
trol column and fastened to the lock 
handle to indicate that the lock is on 
and controls are frozen. 

The plane attained a speed of 112 
m.p.h. on the runway, more than 
enough to get into the air. But not 
even the nosewheel (normally the first 
part of the plane to leave the ground) 
left the runway. The plane also failed 
to respond to heavy left braking in an 
attempt to groundjoop—indicating the 
rudder was locked in neutral. 

@ Other Troubles—Vhe board also criti- 


cized what it called other failures of 














“BUYING” VOTES 


Some residents of the 
Carrollton section of New Orleans 
“polls’’—in 
neighborhood stores—to elect an 
honorary mayor and council. But 
the real concern was the voter, not 
his vote. Election 
merchants, who wanted to get 
new customers acquainted with 
their stores. 

Store owners comprised the two 
tickets. Anyone could vote—pro- 
vided he was over ten 
In view of the heavy turnout, pro- 
their 


30,000 
gone to the 


have 


backers were 


years old. 


moters cam- 


paign a 


pronounced 


Success. 








personnel and procedures. While not 
vital in this particular case, CAB said, 
thev could other fatal ac 
cidents. Among these were: 

e Failure of the pilot to check weather 
reports of the approaching storm—be 
cause its arrival at La Guardia was fore 
cast for 7 p.m. and his takeoff sched- 
uled for 6:30 p.m. Actually, due to 
various delavs, he began takeoff at 7:04, 
when the storm was bearing down on 
the field. 

e Overloading of the plane by 3,469 Ib. 
—due to incorrect application of civil 
air regulations by United Air Lines and 
failure of the Civil Aeronautics Admin 
istration to check either United’s or any 
other airline’s calculations of gross tak« 
off weights. 

e Failure to include temperature effect 
in the civil air regulations for trans 
port plane takeoff weight (BW —Aug.9 
"47,p20). 

e Failure to allow for runway grade and 
obstacles at the end of runway in cal- 
culating maximum takeoff weights. 


easily cause 
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VIENNA IS BATTLEGROUND OF EAST AND WES 


Ralph Smith, editor of Business 
Week, is in Europe cataloging the im- 
portant problems—and the possibilities 
of their -for business and man- 
agement men. From Vienna he cabled 
this week 


VIENNA-In a room on an upper 
floor of a Viennese business 
building—once an Austrian bank— 
American correspondents sit around 
a table listening to the patient voice 
of a fatherly 
man i uniform. 

He comments a little 
a release given to each correspondent. 

“On the first subject, as you'll see, 
the opposition disagreed and wanted 
a letter of censure sent to the Chan- 
cellor....” 

“This other 
assent from them, 


solutions 


great 


rather elderly, rather 


wearily on 


got no 
con- 


” 


matter again 


so. further 


sideration of it was dropped. : 
“The last point—well, of course, 
that’s one on which they’ve bucked 


right along. . 

His voice trails off. 
ously said the same thing so often. 
e Front Line—It is a somnolent hour. 
You wouldn’t know that this is the 
that what you are hearing 


He has obvi- 


front line, 
is a battle report. 
But if vou are 
better recognize an American head- 
quarters briefing on an Allied Coun- 
cil meeting in Vienna by Lt. Gen. 
Geoffrey Keves, U. S. High Com- 
missioner in Austria, for what it is. 
and “‘they” 


American, you had 


Kor “the opposition” 
read “the Russians.” 

(his is the war between East and 
West. 
@ Russians—In Austria, there’s an 
indigenous national government 
under Four-Power supervision, its ac- 
tivities providing unavoidable ground 
for dispute. Vienna’s center is 
“Four-Power City,” under common 
tulership by the ‘“‘liberators.” In 
Austna, the Russians have got to per- 
form in the open, even if their plan- 
ning 1s secret 

hey started by performing on the 
political stage, hopefully using the 
familiar tactics of propaganda and 
pressure Vhat lasted until the Nov. 
25, 1945, election—when the Com 
Party the 


Chen thev shifted to economic 


munist got only 5 of 


vote 

tactics. 
e Weapons—lor economi 
the Soviets arc of strong 
weapons. About 60% of Austria’s 
normal production of agricultural 


lit t] | Zone 


COMModHes IW Mm tile 
the 


wartare, 


in posse Ss1lon 


Thence comes practically all of 


nation’s oil. And, while most heavy 





industry lies in the west, Russia 
holds the finishing industries. 

These weapons have been wielded 
vigorously. Crops that should feed 
hungry Austrians are levied for Rus- 
sian soldiers. Farm yields are drained 
for Russians back home. 

Most important, the Eastern Zone 
output from farms, oil wells, and fac- 
tories is taken out of the Austrian 
economy under what may be a his- 
tory-making Russian interpretation 


Ralph Smith 


of the terms of a Potsdam agreement 
on German external assets. 

e “Reparations’—At Potsdam, the 
United States and the United King- 
dom renounced all claims for repara- 
tions from the clearly conhscable 
German enterprises in eastern Aus- 
tria. Vhe U.S.S.R., left on its own, 
proceeded to claim everything that 
could be accused of having a German 
taint. Russia paid no heed to Amer- 
ican and British contenhons that 
(1) many of the properties were trans- 
ferred to the Nazis under duress, 
and (2) regardless of eventual owner- 
ship decisions, all property in Austria 
should be used for the benefit of the 
Austrian economy. 

The whole episode epitomizes 
Russtan strategy. Aside from what 
thev get for their own economy out 
of such seizures, they definitely get 
an opportunity to twist the Austrian 
economy. ‘hereby they hope to con- 
found the reconstruction aims of the 
Americans and British. 

Russian operations in the Allied 
Council in Vienna are part of the 
same pattern. The stand of the 
“Soviet element” has brought meet- 
ing after meeting to the same familiar 


end-note: “No  agreem: 
reached among the Four H 
missioners and the discu 
finally terminated.” 

e “White” Warfare—W hx 
‘“‘white’ warfare will term 
pends chiefly on America’s 
keep its head and play the h 
No one here worth listeni: 
lieves it will end in 
the foreseeable future. But t} 
scout this danger insist t 
West can lose Europe in a 
one—and that such a loss st 
Austria. 

To the all-important q 
“What have we got on our 
such a_ trial by attrition?” 
get in Vienna answers like t 
~ “Ruhr coal to keep then 
using Polish coal as a weap 

“Their eastern properties a 
ning out of assets which o1 
West can supply.” 

“They have a stake in the 
tation for adhering to expli 
tailed contracts—and to nothin: 
If we talk long and smart 
we can push them down to th 
pan of written agreements.” 

“Tf we'll pay enough to sit « 
confusion, even the Russians 
yearn for a_ settlement that 
them something definite and 


° £2G 


nent and creates a better atmosph 


for their political propaganda 


won't get anywhere in Austria, « 


how.” 


These are obviously dubious a 


swers. But so is the military 


“more divisions and planes over het 


of thing 


that’s the only kind 
We har 


Russkies understand.” 


to beat them at a more subtle gamé 


© Bright Note—The only bng)! 1 


in all the talk in Vienna 
found in the comment of a R 
official on the subject of his nat 
“monolithic planning.” As_ 1 
by a member of the treaty coi 
sion, he said: 

“Think of a bordello on Sat 
night. Then imagine a_ bor 


on Saturday night on fire. Then 


ture a bordello on Saturday 
on fire without any water. The: 
sider a bordello on Saturday nig 
fire without any water hit 
earthquake. That’s the state of 
fusion we re In. 


It’s too bad that so plausih! 


statement must be suspect. © 
showing, Russia looks tough, 

mined, consistent, and shrew« 

qualities which Vienna recom! 
to Washington. 
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WILLIAM PENN 








Bouncing Ben, the buyer for a merchandising chain, 
thas to travel quite a lot and buy with might and main. 
He bounces into Pittsburgh erying: ““Here I buy my 
best, “cause Statler’s Hotel William Penn sure treats 


me like a guest. 





2 “Perhaps it is the good night's sleep I get in Statler’s 
e@ bed, with its eight hundred springs and more, that 
keeps me out ahead. I bounce out every morning, fit 
to set the world on fire. If Statler beds are ever sold, re- 


member, I’m a buyer! 








) “The Statler bath,” says Ben, “I find a treasure be- 
tvond price. I like the stacks of snowy towels, and all 
that soap is nice. But after a tough day at work, the 
thing that really counts is soaking in a Statler tub 
‘cause that restores my bounce.” 


Ben bounces to the dining room, a grin from ear to ear. 
e Says he, “I’ve never had such food as Statler serves 


me here. They've all my favorite dishes and some swell 


mes that are new. [I surely wish that I could buy a 
Statler chef or two! 





“T like the swell location, too; the Hotel William Penn 
tis really in the heart of town,” says bouncing buyer 
Ben. *“Pheir hospitality is tops ... they treat me so 
darn well that if I had sufficient cash, I'd buy the 


: a 7,0 999 
vhole mOocCa. 





N BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT «+ ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


P. S. Here’s a tip for your trip! Try to plan your visit 
to a Statler for Friday, Saturday, or Sunday—that’s 
when you'll have the best chance of getting the kind of 


accommodations you want! 





Packing Costs [Baseball Pensic 


Everybody’s satisfied 


% first year’s operation of ola 
e & € — o annuity plan. Club contrib 

: tribu 
Commander Door Inc. bundles overhead to fund ruled tax-deductib! 


e 

garage doors with great savings of lumber iaetediee tx te Sen 
and labor—using Acme Steelstrap methods feats sheet ‘once grat base 

going to the poorhouse wil 
: and scarcer from now on 
there will be pensions fo 
wheelhorses that the big 
out to pasture. 

At the end of the first s¢ 
erations under the new ai 
insurance plan, both the 
league ball clubs and the Eg 
Assurance Society (which 
plan) are satisfied that th 
smooth-running, workable 
make the picture complete, 
Treasury has just given the y 
its final approval. This mak« 
tions by the clubs to the pei 
tax-deductible, and _ insures 
continuation of the plan. 

e Pressure—W ork on the pen 
began not long after the end of t 
Its final adoption was one of 
that the clubs took to meet co: 


: ; from the players and to sta 
‘his is the Acme bundling method which saves 80° for this manu- es 
facturer! Requires minimum of lumber, time, and labor. A few feet 
of Acme Steelstrap, some protective wrapping, and the job is done! 





e The Commander Door Inc., Holmes, Pa., used 
to ship the four sections of its prefabricated garage 
doors crated by sections. 

As production increased, faster methods of bun- 
dling these sections became imperative. 

Acme Shipping Specialists reeommended packing 
the whole door as a unit with Acme Steelstrap and 
protective wrapping. 

Now customers receive doors in perfect condi- 
tion, yet Commander Door Inc. saves 80% of 
packing costs! Also customers benefit from reduced 
freight weights. 

The 4 sections of the overhead- Ready to Work for You 


type doors in this garage are now 
shipped as a unit. This case study is not unusual. Acme methods are 
producing similar results for many leading manu- 
facturers. Why not put them to work for you? 
For more information on how Acme can help 
you, just clip and mail the coupon for the free 
booklet, “SAVINGS IN SHIPPING.” 


ice 


— 2838 Archer Avenue 


Az/ Chicago 8, Illinois 

More savings ahead for Acme Steel- a Please send me a copy of your case history PLEASANT DRILL 
strap users— No. 3 Steelstrapper, \ booklet, “SAVINGS IN SHIPPING.” 

the lightest tool made, is now 
available. Magazine holds 100 
seals. Tensions, seals, and cuts the 
strap in one operation. Small base 
requires only 5-inch strapping sur- 
face. T'wo levers working in oppo- 
site directions make for better 
balance and easier handling. 


“ 7 
a5 e Acme Steel Company, Dept. BW-927 
la 


Patients forget their jitters 
the dentist chair while they enj 
ee 16-mm. sound. movie program 
Address Children go for Donald Du 
men pick prize fights, wom 
want to see the latest styles, 2 
cording to Dr. Charles Gra\ 
ACME STEEL CO. Jr., young San Diego dentist. 

CHICAGO A headset deadens the b 

the drill, brings the movie soul 


Name 








NEW YORK 7 CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES 11 
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At this stage of the game, you can’t afford to 
iet Cost-Heavy Systems clutter up the horizon 
—profits have suffered enough already. That's 
why so many businesses today are reducing 
controllable costs by simplifying paperwork sys- 
tems and routines. 

EXAMPLE: One firm (typical of many helped 

by Remington Rand) modernized their filing 

systems. Results: 

1. Profits up, losses down, for executives now 


act on facts that are instantly available, 
elways complete, due to closer control over 


with Rem 


tems ruining 


mesial — outlook for YOUR profits? 


filing of correspondence, price quotations, cost 
figures and other essential data. 


2.Clerical savings (and big!) effected through 
faster, more accurate handling of papers and 
elimination of costly overtime. 


Are your costs high in filing . . . production... 
inventory ... sales. . . or ledger? Remington 
Rand simplified systems can boost your profits by 
reducing controllable costs. For free Filing Manual 
(LB 218) write Remington Rand Inc., Systems 
Division, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Filing Systems THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 








threat of unionization in |} 
—Aug.17'46,p82).. 
Before it could set up 
| h Equitable had to work O1 
e = @) folal= wrinkles in pension pl snuinp 


like to give the impression + 


all in a day's work to then 

FOURTH LARGEST NATION IN THE WESTERN admit that they consider 
HEMISPHERE , ARGENTINA Sanaa something of a showpiece 
‘ ) J 

OF ABOUT 100.000 SQ. MI.; PO! e Problems—At first glan 





league baseball looks like 
man’s nightmare. Players ma 
minors to majors and _ back 
once but several times. Man 
them around among the cl 
them out on option. The y 
of most players is relatively s 
E quitable solved many of t 
lems by working out a systen 
ers major league baseball as a 
stead of trying to set up an ing 





FAMED FOR FOOD-- ARGENTINA IS WORLD'S LARGEST EXPORTER OF BEEF, plan for each club. 

CORN. AND LINSEED OIL: SECOND LARGEST EXPORTER OF WOOL AND WHEAT, Under the plan, each plaver el 
utes $250 a year. The club matche 
with another $250. The proce: 
annual all-star game and the tec 


from the sale of broadcasting 

the World Series also go int 

If the time comes when the 

do not cover the annual cost, ea 
the major league clubs will make 
one-sixteenth of the difference. 

e Eligibility—All players with mor 

60 days’ service in the majors are eli 
to come under the system. Coaches 
trainers (but not m: inagers) also Ls 


st iainaiahaeiae Until he has rung up five veai 
PARROTS — 

EXTENDING 2300 MILES NORTH ice, a player is covered by life insur 
AND SOUTH ARGENTINA TOUCHES 












‘$5,300 face value) but he has no 





BOTH TROPICS AND ANTARCTIC, manent pension rights. If the m 

HAS ALMOST EVERY KNOWN CLIMATE drop him, he gets his own money 

AND 10% OF THE WORLD'S but no pension. After five years’ ser 
PLANT SPECIES he gets fully vested rights to an ann 


The minimum pension is $50 a mo 
This increases $10 a month for ¢ 
additional vear of service, up toa , 
ing of $100 (10 years’ service). Set WV 
before Apr. 1, 1947, when the plan \ 








into operation, counts in qualif ing oth 

e No Connection—Salary has not] T 

to do with the size of benefits be : 

Babe Ruths and the Bobby |< ; 

won't get any more than the ut con 

infielder one jump ahead of the mini dise 

CATTLE RUSH-- The pension will start when t 

a Spt gah opening anally rapt player reaches the age of 50. If he is ie 

TOUGH TREK =-TO ASSURE ARGENTINAS Se Ces pape out to grass before then (as most cor 


LIBERTY, JOSE SAN MARTIN, EARLY I9TH 
CENTURY GENERAL, MARCHED A5000- 
MAN nap OVER 13, 000-FOOT ANDEAN 


ARGENTINA'S GREAT WILD HERDS OF ers are) he still can’t start drawing N 
CATTLE AND VAST, FERTILE GRAZING thing until he meets the age req 







PASSES TO VICTORIES WHICH ALSO LANDS (PAMPAS). ment. The monthly annuity, nc one 
LI BERATED CHILE AND PERU. starts, is payable for life with ten Vail bett 
peene ne ee nen nn nn aa a certain. That is, if the player dic cou 


fore he has received 120 month! 








| Arcentina and most of the principal countries | las I oe 
| A ! wey — : A tee minute | ments, his widow or other beneticia inst 
' around the world can be reached by telephone. , | | entitled to the unpaid instalments. Hl sou 
| conversation between the U. S. A. and Argentina costs , e Expensive—C ost of the plan runs | ' 
| $12 on week-days; $9 on Sundays. in comparison with most industrial gm PM 
| iy sion systems. For one thing, the TCHR oy 
F ment age is lower, and the ‘contribu b 
uy 
| Bell System OVERSEAS Telephone Service \\. 1 | ie of the players is shorter, Also fait) 
1 Saas | contribution of the players is fairly 1 
a CR ee est by insurance standards. 


INC 
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What is the difference between this store and hundreds of 
other modern stores in up-and-coming American towns? 

There is only one important difference. This happens to 
be a “company-owned” store in a bituminous coal mining 
community. It carries a large, diversified stock of merchan- 
dise—everything from living room suites to six-for-a-nickel 
notions. And its prices and merchandise have to be “right” to 
compete with the other stores in the same area. 

Not every mining town can boast of a store as good as this 
one. But it does illustrate the progress that is being made in 
bettering the living conditions of coal miners. And that, of 
course, includes homes as well as stores. Did you know, for 
instance, that today about two-thirds of the nation’s bitumi- 
nous coal miners either own their own homes or rent from 
private landlords? And that among the remaining third who 
now rent from their companies there is a growing trend to 


buy the houses they live in? 


INOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 


§ Do you recognize this store? 






MopERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 


come a long way—due largely to the mech- 
anization program sponsored by the coun- 
try’s progressive coal operators. Nowadays, 
more than 90% of all bituminous coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut, and more 
than 50% is mechanically loaded. Only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 
Thanks to huge investments in mecha- 
nized equipment and to skilled manage- 
ment and keen competition within the in- 
dustry, America’s bituminous coal mines are 
the most productive—and pay the highest 
wages —in the world. They are able not only 
to meet this country’s stupendous needs for 
coal, but also to help rebuild the war- 


shattered economies of other nations. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 





UNIT 357 MOBILE CRANE 
LIFTS —LOADS— DIGS — HAULS 


° 
1 OPERATOR AND 1 HOOK-UP 
MAN CAN DO THE 
WORK OF 14 
c 
RIDES ON RUBBER 
TRAVELS ON ITS OWN POWER 
e 
FULL VISION CAB 
OPERATOR SEES IN 
ALL DIRECTIONS 


UNIT MOBILE CRANE 
used in yard of large 
automobile plant. 


UNIT 357 
Mobile Shovel 


AMERICA’S LEADING PLANTS* 
£ USE UNIT 357 SELF-PROPELLED 
, MOBILE CRANE 
*Names given on request. 


UNIT 357 
with bucket 


Write for literature showing 
UNIT’S many modern and ex- 
clusive features. 


\ c 
UNIT CRANE & SHOVEL 
Se” CORP. atiiinsne. 
: MILWAUKEE 14, WIS., U. S. A. 





AUTOMOTIVE 








1948 Models Make Their Bo 


Packard leads parade with 17 restyled bodies, al 
straight-eight engines. Hudson closes for switchover, pro 
extensive changes. Kaiser-Frazer announces a de luxe Kaise 


The new-model season got under way 

in the automobile industry this week. 
Packard Motor Car Co. unveiled its 
1948 line of cars—a group of 17 newly 
styled body types powered by three new 
straight-eight engines of 130 hp., 145 
hp., and 160 hp. At the same time, 
Hudson was closed for Changeover to 
new models which will make their bows 
in a month or so. 
e Some Prices Down—Prices on some of 
the new Packards, marking the first 
straw in that wind, run lower than on 
comparable 1947 types. The 1948 
super-eight club sedan is quoted at 
$2,665 delivered in Detroit, state taxes 
extra. This is about 3% less than the 
$2,747 for the same 1947 entry. Others 
are also reduced in that proportion. 
But some are unchanged and a few— 
particularly those which did not figure 
in the last announced advances—are 
higher. 

The new straight-eight engines will 
be standard on Packard passenger cars. 

The company will continue to make 
sixes, however, for taxicabs and for 
export. This is part of Packard’s diver- 
sification program which includes ma- 
rine engines, industrial engines, and 
experimental work on turbojet for air- 
craft and guided missiles. 

e Disappearing Seats—Included in the 
standard line is a station sedan with all- 
steel body and top. 

All 1948 Packards are equipped with 
a new “Comfort-Aire System.” Fresh air 


enters through two ducts, leadin 
the grille to the front compat 
This permits adequate ventilatiot 
in a driving rainstorm. 

The 1948 models represent the 
share of a $20-million program 


by Packard at the end of the wai 


duction on them began early this 
The new cars flowed into the as 
lines without a single day's shi 
from 1947 model output- sometl 
but unprecedented in the in 
Packard officials believe Septemb 
be their best production period 
year. 

e Hudson Gets Set—Hudson, 
while, is busy in what it hopes 
a quick shutdown for a model 
of the utmost significance. [xe 
say it will be the most extensive | 
firm’s 38-year history. Within t! 
three weeks the company expect 
open on production of a new | 
cars built in completely rea 
plants. 

An investment of $16-n 

been made for retooling. Its fr 
be a car that stands only five 
the ground to its top but pro 
headroom than any othe: 
duced automobile today, and th 
iest seats, Hudson claims. 
e One Piece—This has been ma 
sible by integrating the frame anc 
sis, as was done by Nash and Li 
Zephyr a few years ago. 

Beyond that, the new Hudsor 
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IN MOSCOW, TOO, THE STANDEES GET A BREAK 


Transportation, with high billing in Russia’s newest Five-Year Plan, gets a boost in 
Moscow with the appearance of a fleet of new buses. U. 
apparent: ‘The 60-passenger ZIS-154’s have all-metal bodies, diesel engines, electric 
transmissions—and windows for strap-hanging Moscovites to see through. 
produced in the Stalin Automobile Plant in Moscow. 


S. design influence is 


They're 








ywered by a completely new super- 
engine of high horsepower or by an 
roved super-eight unit. 
Kaiser and Ford, Too—Kaiser-lrazer 
p. added to the new model interest 
coming out at midweek with a 
er Custom, a de luxe version of the 
ser standard. The car was announced 
taneously with the production of 
F 100,000th unit produced by the 
pany. 
\s for the big three—General Motors, 
d, Chrysler—none are expected to 
mg out new models until after Jan. 
948. Ford technicians have been 
king for some time on a “completely 
” model, scheduled to come out 
tvear (BW —Jun.14'4+7,p42). But it 
looks as if it might not be in pro- 
tion before the second quarter of 
§. Whether it will then be called a 
§ or 1949 model Ford men haven’t 
said (or probably even decided). 


bstwar Expansion 
ans Nearing Reality 


The automobile industry's brave 
es for major expansion after the 
‘(BW —Jun.9'45,p54) have been be- 
by one impediment after another. 
terials shortages, particularly steel, 


ften labor shortages have been 


g snags. 
situation is finally beginning to 
ip. This is indicated by the fact 
yroduction has just begun at the 
ck-Olds-Pontiac plant at Wiailming- 


. Del. Construction started two years 
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ago. Full production is not expected 
until the last of next vear, however. 
e Largest—Other parts of General Mo- 
tors’ expansion by far the 
largest in the industry, show similar lags 
between announced plans and actual 
finishing dates. The Chevrolet-Fisher 
assembly plant at Flint, Mich., was 
about three months behind schedule 
when operations finally started (BW 
Jun.28'47,p25). This is true also of 
another Chevrolet-Fisher plant at Van 
Nuys, Calif., which is now about com 
pleted, and at a Fisher stamping plant 
at Hamilton, Ohio, where preliminary 
production is expected shortly. 

G.M. realizes that even these sched- 
ules are subject to further delays. 
e Same Experience—The picture is the 
same at Ford Motor Co. Ford has four 
plants under construction, with com- 
pletion anywhere from tw 
months to a year late. ‘They include a 
Ford assembly plant at Atlanta, and 
Lincoln-Mercury assembly plants at 
Metuchen, N. J., St. Louis, and Los 
Angeles. ‘The Los Angeles plant was 
first on the list of scheduled comple 
tions—projected for December, 1946. 
None of the four is yet finished; as of 
today the company hopes to complete 
them all by the end of this vear. 

Chrysler has planned the least expan 
sion of anv of the big three. Only ma 
O1 postwar project outside Detroit is a 
yarts plant near Newark, Del. This is 
till a year away from completion 
e Smaller Firms—Other companies ex- 
panded existing facilities somewhat. 
Since their expansions were smaller, 
they are mostly finished today. 


program, 


dates 
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from the smallest up to 14” thick, from 
flat or coiled strips of metal up to 30° 
wide, and even wider, on a highly stand- 
ardized Yoder Cold-Roll-Forming Ma- 
chine. Any good mechanic can learn 
operation in a few weeks from a Yoder 
service engineer. 

With normal production rate of 100 feet 
per minute, conversion cost ranges from 
one to three dollars per ton for medium 
heavy structurals. 

On the same machine, you can make 
tubular shapes, mouldings, panels and 
trim, for every purpose, at a conversion 
cost rarely over 20 cents per 100 feet. 
Even on intermittent production of mis- 
cellaneous shapes, with relatively short 
runs and frequent roll changes, conversion 
cost remains exceedingly low due to spe- 
cial Yoder features facilitating quick roll 
changes and accurate adjustment. 

Other Yoder machines for high speed 
slitting of strip and sheets, automatic 
cutting to length of finished shapes, curv- 
ing, coiling, perforating, welding, emboss- 
ing, etc., may be tied in with roll forming 
at little or no extra labor cost. Literature 
Consultations, Estimates for the asking 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5530 Walworth Avenue e Cleveland 2, Ohio 


ROLL FORMING 
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Qauick-as-a-wink are the special motors R & M engineers 
developed for General Register Corporation’s ticket-issuing 
machines. One-half second from “on” to “off” issues any ; 
number of tickets up to five, and also cuts the strip. Ordinary 


motors took too much time in getting up to speed. 


~ 
%e 


ation through the first few hundred r.p.m., gives these motors 
practically instantaneous pickup. Special winding and an 
over-size condenser do the trick. General Register reports 
perfect operation even on extended tests of continuously re- 


‘ 
t 
‘ 
a 
i 
Unusually high torque, both at starting and during acceler- { 
7 
.] 
‘ 
a 
s 
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peated impulses at three-quarter second 
intervals—and that, in use, no servicing 


whatever is required over a period of years. 


Long-time success in developing and 
building special motors has established 
the Robbins & Myers reputation for 
ingenuity and reliability. If you are a 
maker of motor-driven machines, it’s 
experience that can help you, too. 
The ‘‘Avtomaticket."" Built by General 


Register Corporation. Powered by an 
R & M quick-pickup motor. 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD CHIO * BRANTFORD wy 


MOTORS + HOISTS + CRANES + MACHINE DRIVES - FANS + MQYNO PUMPS 





Ford Settlement 


Yardstick of $90 a share 
by probate court would 
the company’s book value t¢ 
more than $300-million. 


Book value of the Ford M 
day is more than $300-mill) 
yardstick used is the comp: 
tween ‘the heirs of Edsel Fo: 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The compromise has be 
making since Edsel Ford's 
1943. Its terms were revealed 
when a Michigan probate cou 
ized distribution of the compan 
held by Edsel Ford. ‘The valuat 
on the 1,153,509 nonvoting shares 
the 59,411] voting shares in ¢! 
Ford estate was $109,189.80 
makes each share worth approxima 
$90. 

e Stock Left by Founder—On th). bd 
the 3,452,900 combined shares of 
company (both participate equally 
dividends) would have a valuatioi 
$310,761,000. Most of this su 
resented in stock left by <P aa 
still in probate. 

The total is equal to a boost 
of $32 a share since the 1919 tax } 
over Ford shares. At that time, 
value set on stock transferred wa 
to $58 per share on the present st 
outstanding. In terms of total capif 
zation, this increase equals $110.44 
800. The heirs had sought to conti 
the $58 valuation. The government 
sisted for a time that the truc 
was $190 a share. 

In the final probation of He 
Ford’s estate, which will not take pl 
until some vears hence, there may | 
new appraisal of the book value of 
company. 

e Dominant Figures—The Fdse! | 
will and the present distribution 
estate stock do not alter the conf 
over the company. Its destinics 
still held tightly in the hands 
family’s two ‘widows, Mrs. Clara (Hen 
Ford and Mrs. Eleanor (Edsel) | 
(BW —Apr.26'47,p92). 

As matters now stand, the 
held as follows (these figures var 
what from those which the 
announced in April): 

e Mrs. Clara Ford—3.5% of tota 
stock held in her own nam 
approximately 56% (the total 
Ford bequeathment) which she 
now as executrix of his estate 
50 50h. 

e Mrs. Eleanor Ford—< seat 
20% of total voting stock, 
votes as trustee for two of Bes 
now under 25 vears of age. 

e Henry Ford Il—approximatel 
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Bimerican industry and American 
armers are turning in a magnificent per- 
ger brmance —the kind you chart with a 
limbing curve! 
(Hen bing curve 


| de «The performance record of the rail- 
Broads can be charted the same way. 

For your railroads are hauling freight 

tthe rate of more than a million tons 

& mile every minute: raw materials... 

inished products...and farm produce in 
faggering quantities. 

In fact, American railroads are haul- 

Be.g more tons more miles than ever 
yefore in peacetime! 


One way to 
chart performance! 


about 90% 


qvaat ov eey BUSINESSMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT HIS PARTNER-THE RAILROADS 


And they are hauling this biggest peace- 
time traffic in history with fewer cars 
than they had on V-J Day. 

Railroads have not been able to get 
new freight cars fast enough to replace 
those worn out im wartime service. 


About 90,000 new cars have been 


delivered and put to work. But they 


have not come as fast as they were 
needed. More than 110,000 additional 
cars are on order. 

Railroads are currently furnishing 
of the cars shippers want 
when they are wanted. And they will 


American Railroads 


THE NATION'S BASIC TRANSPORTATION 






keep on doing their level best to speed 
the day when they can furnish a// the 
cars that shippers need—on the day they 
are needed. American 


Washington 6, D.C. 


Assoctation of 


Railroads ; 





To maintain this finest | 
transportation in the world... | 


. the railroads must earn an ade 
quate income 
Over the last 25 years—and that 
includes the war years—the railroads 
Nave earned an average oft only 
on their net investment 
Most people think 60% would be 
more than fair. 
And 6% isthe minimum return the 
I 1 to continue to provide 


the kind of transportation you want 
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Sesitesits 


COMFORT AND BEAUTY 


































AND PERFORMANCE 








This steel chair suite will bring you complete 
satisfaction. The Presidents offer deep-seated 
comfort, distinctive beauty, and flawless per- 
formance. Harter quality gives you more value 
for your money. 

The Presidents are cushioned with U. S. 
Kovlon Foam. This soft, thick foam rubber will 
not sag or pack down, always stays buoyant and 
resilient. The cushions keep cool and clean be- 
cause of their completely porous construction. 

Richly upholstered Point 
Fabric, attractive and durable. Choice of green, 
maroon, or brown upholstery. Baked enamel 
finish in gray, grained 
walnut or grained mahogany. 


Ht. Your Harter dealer will be pleased to 


in Goodall Gros 


green, or brown: also 








NEW FIELDS TO CONQUER FOR A BOMBER 


This B-17 bomber, home to roost on top of a gas station, is conspicuous evidence ¢ 
competition is keen among auto service men. 
service for proprietor Art Lacey, at his Milwaukie (Ore.) place. 
stop, pile in and climb the ramps to see what the big surplus craft is like inside- 
and buy gas. When he has earned back the cost, Lacey intends to offer it to the state 


The ex-warcraft is doing yeomen’s 
Passing mot 





of total voting stock, obtained in this 
month’s distribution. 
e Benson F'ord—another 10%. 
e Grandchildren— Ultimately, today’s 
matriarchy will pass to the four grand- 
children of Henry Ford. When they 
all come of age, each will hold 10% 
of the total left them by their father, 
Edsel Ford, plus about 14% each left 
by their grandfather, Henry Ford. Pre- 
sumably, they will also inherit propor- 
tions of Mrs. Clara Ford’s 3.5%. 
Nonvoting stock, representing 95% 
of the.total company shares of the two 
classes, goes from both estates to the 
Ford Foundation. This softens inheri- 
tance tax problems. 
e Total—The authorized distribution of 
the Edsel Ford estate totaled $131,548,- 
$34. This amount included $109,189,- 
S00 in stock left to the children, and 
personal property of $11,030,829 left 
to Mrs. Eleanor Ford. The total estate 
is estimated at nearly $200-million. The 
estate has already paid some $27-million 
in inheritance taxes. 


Steel Shortage Causing 
Shifts to Aluminum 


Because of the scarcity of sheet steel, 
aluminum is finally getting its foot in 
the automobile manufacturing door. 
Here and there, companies are turning 
to aluminum for use in small sheet- 
metal parts. 

e Costs More—In practically all cases 
the cost of the aluminum is higher than 
that of steel—even though the weight 





show you the Presidents. Write for his 
AAR ITER 


name and address. Harter Corporation, 
209 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Michigan. 
S$ 2rw ee 6.9 3. RD E Bt 6 AS 
STEEL CHAIRS © POSTURE CHAIRS | 





34 


for identically sized parts is, of course, 
considerably lower. However, automo- 


bile companies have another 

consider. If they can get by wit 
less pounds of steel per car, they \ 
able in the aggregate to 
more cars. ‘Thus, over-all saving 
least an even break—may be possibk - 

Ford has made more shifts fr 
to aluminum than any other co: 
Running boards and headlamp s 
now made of the lighter meta 
Sep.20°47,p40). 

Kaiser-Frazer_ is planning ea 
shift to aluminum gas tanks. In ~ 
of light gage steel, K.-F’. will use 
general-purpose sheet aluminum « 
oped by Henry Kaiser’s Permanet ( 
Metals Corp. (BW-—Aug.16°+7,p \ 
New 21]-gal. tanks will weigh 
against the 22-lb. weight of the p 
steel tanks. The aggregate saving 
steel— typical of others of the 
comes to about 9 tons a day on a p 
duction run of 900 cars. 

Packard, in its 1948 models 
28), is using alygninum instead of » 
for its heater manifolds. The des 
save steel, a serious problem at Pack / 
for many months, is the only reas / 
here: Aluminum in this application co 
definitely more. , 

Chevrolet is using aluminum 
casting for the end frame of its startif{ \_ 
motor. 

e Reaction—Aluminum men are lig! 
pleased over these shifts. They h 
that force of habit and greater fan 
with their product will bring th 
companies to make further transit 
But the steelmakers aren’t wv 
They assert that, as soon as the' 
able to fill all demands, thev w 
capture the markets they ha 
rendered. 


bui C 
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en are reading. TIME! 








every week by the men and women who are everybody’s Best Customers! 


> Ui ically wvdry hing ...and so almost as many women 


EVERY WEEK 1,500,000 women read TIME! 
Why does TIME interest so many women so much? 

Because week after week TIME articles—like those from one 
recent issue shown at left—satisfy an intelligent woman’s natural 
curiosity about the world around her...and appeal to her personal 
interest in how the world affects her home, her family, and herself. 

How intensely do these women read TIME? Like the TIME-read- 
ing men, most are cover-to-cover readers. 

TIME has 1,800,000 men-readers and 1,500,000 women-readers. 
A study among equal numbers of TIME-reading men and women 
reveals the intensity of TIME’s readership, department by depart- 
ment, by sexes. The table below is based upon 2400 personal inter- 
views: 






















MEN acc udedscadnuasure: 99 Women 
MNS ck cvecswecacessare 115 Women 


WISIN .o t bhadelteticek 638 Women 

CAN AIIM ica pda ew ciate 76 Women 

CINEMAS ccsveuee gadueceeods 121 Women 

EDU CAMPION ccc. sc0csen des 96 Women 

FOREIGN. NEWS ics ccccacwe 81 Women 

INTERNATIONAL. ......... 82 Women En 
LATIN AMERICA. cicccces 75 Women 

RAS ||. hia cn eee 97 Women 6 
Re. in ks ceenaknns 102 Women (0 
NEEL ESTONES: « <5 osc 0ccse 107 Women 

MISCELLANY .......++0++- 101 Women mM CM 
WSIS ose ss Ese oe 107 Women 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS....... 86 Women 

WOOO. c6 5a. Beet 102 Women 

ic torntensitonduss 81 Women 

ROARING a oa <eaneeneceencs 85 Women 
oe 104 Women 

SERENE cio ecunteawenees 74 Women 

| ee 


THEATRES 600% 6 seeeeeeeeeL18 Women 


Most of TIME’s one and a half million feminine readers are wives 
or daughters of the men who read TIME. They are among America’s 
most alert and active women. In a week they do more planning and 
discussing and managing, in the home and out —more buying and 
consuming and recommending—than most women do in a month. 

When you can get their interest, you've got something. And the 
best place to get it is in TIME! 





RETRENCHMENT 


IS never easy 
... Why invite it? 





As long as the orders are coming in. . . as long as the 
back-orders accumulate, there is always the urge to add 
to production facilities and increase volume. 


We have never subscribed to that school of business con- 
servatives that is content to take the sales the plant can 
handle and let additional opportunity go by the boards. 


Nor are we inclined to the “‘venture-all’”’ attitude that 
casts all caution to the wind. 


There is a safe middle road 


Why not “have your cake and eat it too?”’ Take all the 
volume you can get—and increase your production ca- 
pacity without investing a dime in plant and machinery. 
Use the other fellow’s plant and machinery . . . add his 
capacity to yours. 


If the business current ebbs, there’s no costly and dis- 
tasteful retrenchment—no idle capacity to rue. 


And it’s a safe road, IF... 


Pick your contractor with the same care you’d exercise in 
deciding on new facilities of your own (for in a sense his 
facilities will become yours). Pick him with the same care 
you would use in selecting a works manager (for in a sense 
he is going to manage a part of your production). 


Experience and performance are all important. Here at 
Lewyt we’ve been at it for almost sixty years, dovetailing 
our production with the other fellow’s assembly line. If 
the operation fits our facilities, it may pay you to “Let 
Lewyt Do It.” 


* * * 


Write on your business stationery for our illustrated brochure 
describing the Lewyt organization. Lewyt Corporation, Contract 
Manufacturing Division, 66 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 


LET LEWVT DO iF 


FOR MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY A CONTRACT MANUFACTURER, 
EXPERTLY STAFFED TO PRODUCE COMPLETE ELECTRONIC AND 
MECHANICAL ASSEMBLIES, COMPONENT PARTS, SUB-ASSEMBLIES 
AND METAL PRODUCTS TO THE MOST EXACTING REQUIREMENTS 





Used Car Dealers See 
Continued High Prices 


Prices of used cars will stay 
at least two years. They may 
higher. , 

Vhat is the general sentiment 
tional Used-Car Dealers Assn. n 
expressed at their first annual 
tion in St. Louis last week. 

e Not Happy—Uhe forecast ot 
ued high prices brought no che 
the dealers, however. ‘They 
don’t «like the high prices any 
than the public does. They wor 
fer to have cars selling at $700 
of $1,400—they can make mor 
by turning over a greater nun 
cars at the lower prices. 

Charles Hilliard of Fort \\ 
lex., outgoing association pre 
had this to say: “I not only doubt th 
automobiles ever will be cheap 
but I believe that in another fi 
they will be higher-priced than th 
now.” 

e Controls?—There was more talk al 
prices than anything else at the 
ing. It was the No. 1 worry of th« 
delegates. Some dealers said they fea 
state or federal governments might sti 
in with price-control legislation un 
dealers do something about pric 
themselves. No one suggested any t 
gible way of controlling prices, 
ever. 

Elimination of such practices as ovet 
charges on instalment financing 
sales of defective merchandise will 
sought in the coming year. Oliver \\ 
Wood of Newark, N. J., the new presi 
dent, said his administration will tacklé 
that job. But all he has to go on 
far is a convention-adopted resolutior 
that has pledged a thorough safety 
spection of all used cars before th: 
are sold. 


TRAFFIC SOLUTION 


Boston is joining the ranks of citi 
setting up truck terminals on their out 
skirts to ease traffic congestion. A g 
of the city’s businessmen have form 
a new corporation for the purpo 
building a $10-million wholesale 
terminal in nearby Charlestown. 
new terminal would divert trafic awa' 
from historic old Faneuil Hall market 
keep heavy trucks off crowded, nam 
Boston streets. 

At least 10 large meat companies hay 
agreed to put up capital toward crec 
tion of the market. Heading up th 
corporation is Sidney H. Rabinovitz 
president of the Old Colony Provisio! 
Co. To get the meat products 
Charlestown into the heart of Boston 
a small-truck feeder system may 
be set up. 
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PRODUCTION 





BIRTHPLACI 


ersatile Plant Makes Alloys 


M.W. Kellogg Co. of Jersey City develops new method of 
aking specialized alloy steels to withstand high temperatures. 








of a new alloy process: M. W. Kellogg’s Jersey City works 


niform high quality at no increase in cost is claimed. 
























{ new process king spec eC ies in ingots and segregated 
steels—sucl those required fo thin 
: : 
ch-temperature operat gas tt ne is obtained. 
es—was announce this week by This property enables the allov to 
eM. W. Kelloge Co.. engineering “stretch” rather than fail when used 
Reticence—Since it intends t devices as a gas-turbine whee 
ture the specialized allovs itself +) Kellogg ¢ 1s allovs de bv its 
ry was decidedly close thed about process w cost just about the same 
went little further than describing nade bv othe ethods 
san “electric ingot method for con- e Uses—Kellogg engineers see three 
1s metal casting: 1g elements yw fields of cation for its proces 
contin slv fed at a controlled rate in high temperature work, suc $ g 
‘ ‘4 2-3. ‘ : ae ‘ a ‘ 
2 electric yparatus from which urbines an yo-jet aircraft engines 
s excludec d in which an ingot in high-speed tools (wartime experience 
tressive solidification tools de from cast metals f tionec 
Superior—But the cor vas much s well as forged tools): anc st ess 
reticent about the t said are steel allovs that require machining Ke 
1ced logg allovs are said to show less tende 
vs are of superior uniformitv to work-harden as thev are machined 
0th chemic 1alvsis and phvsi- The engineering firm already has one 
sroperties. This is because allov production machine working at top 
nt 1 extreme accu- apacity at its Jersev Citv (N. J.) plant 
and becau Ingo are ~ progres- tipie ingot-producing t vy 1S 
sO ame container being built. will be in operation earlv 
im 
icl in 1948 
2) In e Milestone—To persons familiar with 
de Kellogg and its operations, the decision 
f to manufacture and market these alloys 


stands as a major milestone in the com- 
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 sharsoe : 


gota 
job that’s : 





.- be Se > 


A manufacturer of fine briar pipes 
wanted a lacquer that would en- 
hance rich wood grains and still 
withstand terrific heat... 





An outstanding airline wanted a 
safer, more economical, durable 
finish for fabric control surfaces... 





Makers of sound recordings 
wanted a record coating that 
would resist needle wear without 
affecting tone fidelity... 











They all got what they wanted 
from Monsanto—specialists in 


answering unusual industrial 


coatings problems 

In working with industrial tech- 
nicians, Monsanto chemists have 
evolved literally thousands of 
unique formulas for a wide variety 
of coatings applications. You can 
draw on the benefits of this ex- 
perience and its proved results for 
your own difficult or “different” 
coating problem. Simply address: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Merrimac Division, Desk 6R, 
Boston 49, Mass. 





MONSANTO 





CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


4! 





The finest letterhead paper ever eee 


has long been an integral p 

roduced by Hammermill craftsmen | 2) "58 
P my nated in recent years to an « 
ing range of chemical- and l 
engineering activities. Now 
emphasis is being placed on 
tion work. 

Best known for its work in 
leum field, Kellogg has de 
built refineries for most of 
oil companies. Its operations i: 
have extended from Texas t 
from Venezuela to the Middk 

Turning its petroleum refini 
how” into other channels, 
pany recently announced it 
process for refining and sepa: 
mal, vegetable, and marine o 
Nov.23’46,p48). 

Expansion in recent years ha 
it into numerous other field 
World War II, for instance, it | 
a subsidiary, Kellex Corp., whicl 
neered and built the biggest of 
uranium-235 processing plant 
Ridge, ‘Tenn. 

e Beginnings—All this is a far cn 
the job that the company was in 
rated to do 42 years ago. Major 
tions then were the fabrication of \ 
types of piping, and the construct 
chimneys and stacks. The latt 
still constitutes a fairly important 
of the company’s operations; an 
led to extensive developmental 
in refractories, ceramics, and paint 

First factory site was in Newark, 
But in 1906, a vear after incorpora 
Kellogg moved to its present home, 
sey City. It was in 1912 that the 
pany first began attracting th 
tion of the petroleum-refining ind 
At that time the newest item of o1 
fining equipment was the Burton 
this was a large cylindrical vessel 1 
by riveting steel plate. Difficult 
that the seams buckled when the 


Here is the paper you have wanted to lend added impressiveness to 
your business messages ... Hammermill Cockletone Bond. 

It is the newest and finest accomplishment of the creators of 
Hammermill Bond. We invite you to compare it with any other fine 
letterhead paper. Note its “heavier” feel, its unmistakable quality 
appearance, Hear its crisp, crackly snap that proclaims the best in 
bond paper craftsmanship. Test its writability, its greatly superior 
erasability. Make any test you like. Judge its quality for yourself. 
Then consider it as your business representative to send out with 
confidence and pride. 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR 
FREE SAMPLE BOOK 


ebeladel 1. TTT 


I ile the book to remind vou G Alo 
: ocklofone 


when next you need letterheads 


LOOK FOR THE ' Hammermill Paper Company 
' 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 


Please send me—FREE—a sample book show- 
ing the new HammMerMiILt CockLetone Bonp 


Name 


WATERMARK : Position. 


O'6 WQ0,0,000.0 VON 





VETERAN AND VERSATILE: Ha 
R. Austin, president of Kellogg. 
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dur industrial department 
can save you fime and money 


you are planning to expand your business in the West, 
xas or Louisiana, we invite you to make use of Southern 
beific’s industrial service. 

As the pioneer railroad in the eight states we serve, we 
n furnish you accurate, up-to-date information on all 
tters which might affect your choice of a site—such as 
wer supply, power, transportation, labor, taxes, fuel, 
operty availability and costs. We can, moreover, obtain 
is information without revealing your plans or identity. 
If you will provide us with your basic requirements, we 
ll be glad to furnish you complete details on suitable sites 
ich are available. Then, if you wish, our representatives 
ll accompany yours on an inspection trip of the locations 
which you are interested. 

For many years industries large enough to require spur 
ick installations have been locating along Southern Pa- 


cific Lines at the rate of more than one a day. Our people 
have been of help to many of them. Executives of these 
companies will tell you that we can be trusted with the most 
confidential plans. 

Our business is transportation, not real estate. We are 
more concerned with the success of your business than we 
are with its specific location. You may be sure, therefore, 
that any recommendation we make to you will be unpreju- 
diced. 

Please do not hesitate to write me. Your inquiry will 
receive careful attention and will be treated with strictest 
confidence. 


W. W. HALE, Vice-President, System Freight Traffic 
Southern Pacific Company, 65 Market Street 


San Francisco 5, California 


The friendly Southern Pacific 





Asbestos...as priceless as jewels 


Nearly 2000 years ago, Pliny the Elder 
mistakenly thought that asbestos grew 
in the desert and becgme “habituated 
by the sun to resist fire!” He valued it 
as highly as precious jewels. 


' ™ An asbestos 
deposit was found right in the 
middle of New York City! Geologists 
discovered itin 1810, at whatis “3 
now 59th Street and 10th Avenue. 


To resist the cold of the stratosphere 
and frictional heat in its earthward 


plunge, the German V-2 rocket 
contained asbestos insulation 


Around its mixture lines! 


During a heavy gale, 
the S.S. Western Star 
sank to the bottom. 
When she was raised 
3years later, her KeM 
pipe insulation was 
still in good serviceable 
Condition! 


Think of it! Three vears in Davy Jones’ locker... vet ready for 
use again when the ship was salvaged! That’s a sure-enough case 
of durability —the kind of durability you can expect from K&M 
“Featherweight” 85% Magnesia pipe insulation. 

Of course, you get more than just durability from “Featherweight.” 
First, last and all the time, you can count on its high insulating 
efficiency. This combination of asbestos and magnesia is still one 
of the best industrial insulating materials ever discovered. for 
temperatures up to 600°F. 

“Featherweight” 85% Magnesia is fire-proof. extremely light 
in weight, and mechanically strong enough to withstand all ordi- 
nary service conditions. Expert K&M Application Contractors, 
located strategically throughout the country, stand 
ready to serve your needs. Why not turn your 

insulation problems over to K&M? 


Nature made hibestos... 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 
COMPANY « AMBLER ¢ PENNSYLVANIA 
N CANADA=ATLAS ASBESTOS CO., LTD. « MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG and VANCOUVER 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


44 





was heated to operating ten 
e Weld Method—M. W. Ke! 
pany president, had observ 
man method of hammer-wel 
on a trip to Europe; he decid 
stitute this weld for the 
effort to make the stills leakp 
man machinery and German 
were imported. But it was f 
the machinery was too light 
heavy plates ‘used in the sti 
equipment had to be designed 
here. The German operators w« 
home at the outbreak of Wor 
so American operators had to b 

To top off the troubles, 
five stills built failed to stand 
operating conditions. But the 
all tests; and in the next few \ 
company made thousands of t! 
almost every refiner in the coun! 

e Prestige—Even more important ¢ 
the business obtained was the stu 
this development gave Kellogg 
petroleum industry. Further expansi 
here, however, was put off because 
America’s entry into World Wat 
Fully 90% of ‘the company’s capac 
was turned over to war work: facilit 
used at Muscle Shoals in the manuf 
ture of ammonia; piping for the coy 
pressed-air riveting system at the famo 
Hog Island shipyards; fire and engi 
room piping for ships. 

Returning to petroleum work in 19) 
Kellogg obtained the licensing rig! 
to the Fleming process—a new iethq 
for cracking crude oil to increase t 
vield of gasoline. A few years later K 
logg became exclusive sales agent for 
still newer refining method—the Cr 
process. 

e Research—Kellogg recognized tl 
petroleum processing was becoming 
complicated that important develo 
ments could no longer be expected fro 
individuals. So in 1927 it set up 
petroleum laboratory, At the same tin 
a metallurgical lab was established; f 
physical, structural, and chemical pro 
erties of metals and methods of ha 
dling metals were becoming increasii 
important factors in petroleum-ref 
design and construction. 

In the years that followed, Kellog 
played an important role in developitf 
and engineering the new techniques f 
getting the ultimate in yield—and doll 
value—out of crude oil. 

e War Work—When the petroleum | 
dustry was called upon to expand I 
capacity to meet World War Il d 
mands for gasoline, nearly all the expa 
sion was represented by the new fu 
catalytic cracking process. More flexil 
than the older thermal cracking syste! 
the fluid process also resulted in ! 
quality products. Kellogg engine: 
and built more than two-thirds of the 
new plants—all that the compan 
it physically possible to handle 
Meanwhile, developments hac 
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NMBER SPY 





mm, 


ft water, check on logs—as they 


arly 20,000 ft. of timber a day, 





n in other lines. Kellogg imtro- 
allov-clad steels for use where 
- operating conditions are encoun- 
these it markets under the trade 
Pluramelt. It announced | 

ng paints capable of standing up 
temperatures as high as 1,800 F. 
mmand Performance—Late in 
Kellogg executives sum- 
| to conferences with top ofh- 
§ the Manhattan District. The 
to get Kellogg to direct its 
construc- 


c 0 
U 
1eCat- 


were 


ing, engineering, and 
bilities to building one of the 
jlants at Oak Ridge to turn out 
; for the atom bomb. 

handle this job, Kellogg organized 
xcllex Corp. 

ides its major contribution to the 
> bomb project, Kellex opened 
iy to another major expansion in 








Saw logs from the “‘Marne 
rest’”’ at Ft. Lewis, Wash., are 
for a thorough electronic frisk- 
A metal detector developed 
General Electric Co. will be 
the job to spot unexploded 
els and metal fragments in 
e 12-million ft. of timber be- 
: cleared from the woods. 
lt all started when unexploded 
shells were found em- 
ided in the timber during clear- 
3 operations for the U.S. Corps 
Engineers. Origin of the shells 
till a mystery, but indications 
e that they were fired from air- 
itt some 10 to 12 years ago 
G.E.’s detector will operate un- 





it through a 60-in. electronic 
opening. The device scans 


ts metal fragments as small as 
in. in diameter. 
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BUILT FOR THE JOB! 








THE RED SEAL 8-6427 delivers 
up to 110 nef h.p. for heavy 
duty truck and bus operation. 
It is a 6-cylinder model incor- 
porating many advanced fea- 
tures of engineering and de- 
sign. 


‘| POWER BY (| _ 


More and more trucks and buses, over a 
wide range of capacities, are being 
powered by Red Seal engines. Continental's 
broad transportation line includes more 
than 30 models. There are units available 
for use on gasoline or butane, as well as 
heavy-duty Diesels with exclusive Continen- 
tal “cushioned power." Thus the engine can 
be chosen for a specific application to pro- 
vide high performance at lowest operating 


and maintenance cost. 


Continental is building more Red Seal 
engines, for more jobs —and more are 


on the way. 


Lontinental Motors [orporation 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 











45 YEARS’ SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE BUILDING ENGINES FOR TRANSPORTATION, INDUSTRY, AVIATION AND THE FARM 
a = Ps 


45 





OIL 


why throw if away 


LEADERS IN 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
RE-REFINE 





RAILROADS 





PUBLIC 
UTILITIES 
FLEET 
OPERATORS 





AIR 
TRANSPORTATION 





INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS 





Re-refining with Retrol* fully restores 
used oils (often discarded) to excellent 
quality in one complete, economical 
process. This fact has been proven by 
engineers in leading industries and in 
transportation companies, wherever oils 


are used. 


WHAT IS RETROL? 


Retrol is a highly activated adsorbent 
manufactured specifically for the re-refin- 
ing, decolorizing, purifying and filtering 
of used oils. a 

Re-refining with Retrol does the entire 
money-saving job — using proven petro- 
leum refinery principles — distillation, ad- 
sorption and filtration. 

Send for free booklet — “American 


Industry Speaks.’ 


re-refine with 


RETROL 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
FILTROL CORPORATION | 
634 South Spring Street 
los Angeles 14, California § 
Please send me your book entit ! 
Industry Speaks ! 
Company 4 
Name of Individual 
Address__ | 
City__ — Zone Stote | 
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hoisting a 45,000-Ib. boxcar. 


units run from 10 to 30 tons. 





PICKUPS BY THE CARLOAD FOR HEAVY JOBS 


A “Skyline Giant” backs its claim to being the world’s largest fork and ram truck by 
The demonstration was part of a series of gymnastic 
that were staged by Automatic Transportation Co., Chicago, when it introduced 
its new line of heavy-duty industrial trucks. 
Automatic says that they are the first such truck 
to be equipped with high-pressure hydraulic lift. 


Capacities of the big four-wheel-drivd 





the scope of Kellogg’s activities: With 
the end of the work at Oak Ridge, it 
was decided to maintain an interest in 
this new field of atomic energy, and in 
allied fields. 

e New Owner—In December, 1944, 
ownership of the Kellogg Co. was ac- 
guired by Pullman, Inc. (BW—Dec.30 
’44,p50). This provides Kellogg with 
the financial support it needed for con- 
tinued expansion in new lines. Now 
that Pullman, Inc., has sold its Pullman- 
car operating company to the railroads 
(BW—Apr.5’47,p6), Kellogg is one of 
its two major subsidiaries (the other is 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co.). The 
importance of Kellogg to Pullman is in- 
dicated by the fact that Kellogg’s mid- 
1947 backlog of orders exceeded $100- 
million. 

In 1946, M. W. Kellogg retired as 
president and active head of the com- 
pany he organized. He continued as 
chairman of the board. His successor as 
president was Harold R. Austin, a vet- 
eran of more than 35 years with the 
company. 

Executive vice-president since 1940, 
Austin personally directed the organiza- 
tion of Kellex, had a large hand in 
other wartime activities. Back of that 
are years in which he, as general man- 
ager and in other executive posts, di- 
rected or played an important part in 
the growth of the company from a pipe- 
fabricating shop to one of the country’s 
leading chemical- and petroleum-engi- 
neering firms. 


Photos in Glass 


Corning develops lig 


‘sensitive sheets on which pri 


can be made from an ordind 
negative. Other uses seen, t 


Printing photographs directly in 
will soon be a commercial reality. 

Researchers in ceramic technic 
have known for some time that anc 
glassware, found in desert count 
showed evidence of color change. | 
reasoned that both glass compos! 
and exposure to light were factor 
the extent of coloration. 

e New Composition—Now teclini 
at Corning Glass Works, Corn 
N. Y., have perfected, on an ey 
mental basis, glass which takes on ¢( 
when exposed to ultra-violet rays 
color can be “fixed” by heat-tr 
ment. The new glass is simply a con 
sition in which the sensitivity t 

is increased. 

There are several types of th 
sensitive glass. One type has 
range from purple, blue, ruby to 
another will develop a brilliant tr 
third type produces vellows and bro‘ 
Only a single color can be obt 
from each sheet. 

e Picture-Making—T’o print a pictur 
the glass, a conventional photograj 


negative is placed between th 
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truck by 
yimnastic 
troduced 
1e¢]-drive 
‘h truck 


SS 


»s lig 
ch pri 
ordina 
een, t¢ 


technic 
nat anc 


t and a source of ultra-violet rays, 
‘+e same manner that a contact print 
ude. Irradiation produces a positive 
ved print, the depth of tint depend- 
on exposure time and other factors. 
arkroom is not required. 

The color is fixed in the glass by heat- 
the sheet in a furnace at 1,000 F— 
30 F for about a half-hour. Then 
glass is no longer light-sensitive. 


dlor can be produced in glass sheets 
to 2 in. thick. With thick sheets. | 


glid’”’ or dimensional effect is ob- 
ed in the finished ‘“‘print.” 


ther Uses—The glass is still in the | 
matory stage; no cost estimates have 
been released. Researchers see a big | 
pe in various nonphotographic uses: | 


pensive stained glass; new decorat- 

techniques for glassware and con- 
; colored or opal glass for office 

tioning; lighting fixtures. 

tis expected that the new glass will 

wailable on a licensing basis, upon 

completion of experimentation. 


PROVED ELECTRONIC TUBE 


i foot-long electronic tube devel- 
i by Stanford University scientists 
simultaneously amplify 250,000 
shone conversations or 300. black- 
vhite television broadcasts. 
led by the technicians a “travel- 
vave tube,” the device provides a 
m of lengthy exposure of micro- 
; to a stream of electrons. The 
tube contains a coil of wire along 
h the microwaves _ travel. A 
n of electrons is shot past the 
from a cathode. The electrons 
yart of their energy to the micro- 
> to build up the waves. 
cording to Dr. Lester M. Field 
the Stanford staff, the new tube 
les the ability of earlier models 
i@ same type to cover a wide range 
frequencies and handle a_ huge 
me of radio traffic. 
esearch on the tube is a continua- 
f the work begun by Field and 
lohn R. Pierce at the Bell Tele- 
e Laboratories. 


ASTIC PARTS 


‘ter two years of experimental work 
astics-production machinery, Nash- 
nator Corp. has formed a Plastics 
ion. The company is particularly 
rested in the better insulating prop- 
s of plastics for refrigerators and 
‘appliances. But it isn’t overlook- 
the eye-appeal, color stability, and 
iting characteristics of plastics. 

| ready for the new division is a 
itly converted plant in Milwaukee. 
e of the largest and most modern 
tes injection-molding machines 
been installed, and a few large 
i¢ parts for Kelvinator refrigerators 
ilready in production. 
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H-P-M PRESSES GO 
ENEERING 


' Typical of installations is the 
H-P-M Metal Working Press 
at the Buckeye Aluminum 
Company, Wooster, Ohio. 


Top-speed cooking utensil production 
from ALL types of metal... 


Revere, Ecko, Hot Point, Buckeye ... such famous names 
as these know the value of H-P-M Fastraverse Presses 
for fast, precision cooking ware manufacture. And they 
know that H-P-M Presses play no favorites for high-speed 
production for any metal—aluminum, steel for enamel- 
ware or stainless steel. That’s why you'll find so many 
H-P-M installations in operation today—not only for 
making cooking utensils—but for every metal working 
job. Faster operation—less ne BES draw ina single 
operation—these advantages make H-P-M Presses “‘stand- 
outs” in the metal working field. 

To Solve Your Pressing Problem— Versatile design of 
H-P-M Presses makes them adaptable to the exact spot 
in your production line where they can do the job 
you want—equipped with hydraulic blankholder and 
die cushion—high-speed performance for both shallow 
and deep sheet metal draw work. And there’s only one 
company to look to for er for press per- 
formance. H-P-M designs and builds all hydraulic units 
in each press... pumps, valves, controls. 

No matter what your metal working problem—or 
what type of metal you’re using—there’s an H-P-M Press 
to do the job—better and at low cost. Our engineers can 
recommend the right press for your metal working job. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY 
1000 Marion Rd., Mt. Gilead, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Branch Offices in New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, O., Detroit, and Chicago. Representatives 
in other principal cities. Export Dept: 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Cable—"Hydraulic”. 





Write today for your copy of Bulletin 4206. Fully 
describes H-P-M Metal Working Presses and tells 
how they can help speed your production. 


All-Hydraulic 
Self-Contained 


of. 
amivad 


REVOLUTIONIZING PRODUCTION WITH HYDRAULICS SINCE 1877 








NATION-WIDE DISTRIBUTION MEANS 
PROMPT LOCAL SERVICE 














REYNOLDS TRUCK BODY — STRAIGHT SIDE 
Your choice of 3 widths, 2 heights, 7 lengths, 
15 back-door combinations, 8 imterior linings 
+ +» » Over 10,000 possible combinations, All 





available in standard parts. 











Just two proved 
‘Type lruck Bodies are savir 
owners all over the country. 


steel .. 


Reynolds Aluminum 
Truck Bodies increase 
payload... cut 
repair time and cost. 


“Reynolds Truck Body completely 


repaired in just 214 hours,” writes 


the Parkway Distributing Co. of 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

“The difference in payload carried 
by the Reynolds Truck Body means 
$15 more profit per trip,” writes the 


E. M. Holmes Transportation Co. of 
Butlalo, N. Y. 


unples of how Reynolds Aluminum Van- 
12 time and money for truck and fleet 
luminum is only 14 the weight of 


. makes possible outstanding operating economies. 


Write us for the name of your nearest distributor. A few ter- 
ritories are still open. Inquiries are welcome. Reynolds Metals 
Co., Truck & ‘Trailer Division, 2000 South Ninth Street, Louis- 


ville 1, Kentucky 





Revnouips ALUMINUM TRUCK BODIES 





NEW PRODUC 


WSs 


~ e 
~ 
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Streamlined Gas Can 


Gasoline cans are getting a pb 
treatment. For the sportsman, Aly 
Smith Co., 161 W. Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 3, has designed Phil-Ri 
rust-resistant container that looks 
much like a small overnight bag. E 
stored and carried, the can my] 
the servicing of outboards and 
work engines. 

Filling is done through a fle 
Neoprene hose attached at the ba 
the can. When the hose is release 
folds automatically in a storage | 
flat against the surface. Sealing ¢! 
zle and airvent with a locking 
prevents the danger of fire fi 


} 


age. The can’s capacity is 24 ga 


Availability: late November. 












Rolling Stone chai 


Robo, a knife sharpener, is 
helping, the home cutlery expert p-2 
prove his grinding record. ‘The df 


tho 
consists of two plastic wheels wi arin 
* vill 
small grindstone mounted in the a 
In sharpening, the knife is placed ag e 
the inner sloping face of either Jot! 
with the cutting edge against the g s 
stone. The correct grinding ang a 
automatically determined. se 
Rolling the wheels back and gf. 
with a push-pull motion on the Mj’ & 
rotates the grindstone along th a 
cutting surface of the km oh 
Speare’s Sons Co., 136 Sixth St.. - 
bridge, Mass., who makes the sharpq@j S 
says it produces a uniformly keen : 
in 30 sec. <a 
Availability: immediate in ” 

7 i 


quantities. 





Spark-Plug Cleaner 


: t » el 
Garage operators and truck ficet 


. : — I¢ 
ers are promised easier spark-plug ¢ r 
ing with a new machine develope ; 3 


Auburn Spark Plug Co., Inc., Aulgg’®* 





N. Y. Selling point: The cleaner 1s 
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jugs 





jilabilitv: immediate. 


4 by a foot valve; hence the oper- 
yas both hands free for handling 


i=) . . 
ber adaptors automatically posi- 
ylugs for rapid and efficient clean- 
The machine has a built-in work 
: protective eve shield, cloth filter 
hat eliminates flying dust particles. 
vrates on the usual service station 
sure, requires no special installa- 














ber Tire-Chains 


fied at making winter motoring a 
wowing experience, Gripco rub- 
hains will reportedly eliminate 
rattle, car vibration, and link 
ge. Because they ride and wear 
tire, the chains may be left on 

shout the winter without their 

ering with the smooth operation 
car. 

chain actually consists of six 
itted rubber straps. These are 
in place by self-centering steel 
me on either side of the wheel. 

‘ments are easy; bolt hooks and 

io the attaching. 

muddy roads, there are Gripco 

duals. The mud hooks are similar 
chains in design features, but they 


e attached singly to the wheel. 
s Safety Grip, Inc., 1251 Electric 
Lackawanna, N. Y., is the manu- 


labilitv: immediate. 


tonic Watchmen 


electronic devices, one for traf- 
ntrol, the other for quality con- 
the production line, have been 
ped by General Electric Co., 
ectady 5, N. Y. 
ng-range photoelectric relay is 
count the number of vehicles 
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What's Your Bulk Material 
HANDLING PROBLEM? 








Wardle hayMbiing| 


A Hough Payloader operates anywhere — inside of box cars, in 
ship's holds, through narrow doorways, down congested aisles, in 
your plant or in your yard, the year ‘round. It loads, carries, and 
dumps any bulk material: can be used for yard maintenance and 
snow removal. Whatever your job may be there is a proper size 
Payloader to meet your requirements. 

Thousands of plants throughout the world are standardizing on 
Hough Payloaders for all their bulk handling. A speedy. one man 
operated Payloader will pay for itself in no time, in man-hours saved, 

in increased production, in lower production costs 
all along the line. 

SEND for new literature today on the 10!/) cu. 
ft. capacity Model HA; the 34 yard Model HF or 
the 1 yard Model HL. 








qROVED 
over 


\ 
6500 | 
woucn 
TRACTOR swovets / 
Cp BUILT a 
forme 





oo THe FRANK Gig 


MATERIAL HANDLING 





See oh allt 


y+ NY 








When the boss 


of the payroll dept. 


got kissed! 


It was just a week after he had a 
Todd Payroll System installed. Now 
his secretary was getting home on 
time and everything in the office 
was running smoother because the 
Todd Payroll System had elimi- 
nated MORE THAN FIFTY PER- 
CENT OF THE TIME SPENT IN 
PAYROLL PREPARATION! No 
wonder she kissed him. 

Todd Payroll Systems not only 
save payroll preparation time—they 
also keep all the facts for Govern- 
ment Agencies on hand and ready 
for immediate inspection. With a 
Todd Payroll System any clerk can 


prepare the statement of earnings, 






the payroll sheet, and the indi- 
vidual earnings record ALL AT 
ONCE! Why not see if a Todd 
System would help you? Just mail 
us the coupon and we'll send you 
complete information. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 





CUSTOMER'S COMMENT: 

“Since installing your payroll 
system we have been able sub- 
stantially to reduce man-hours in 
our payroll operations and have 
completely eliminated overtime. 
We are sincere in recommending 
a thorough investigation of your 
payroll system to anyone con- 
fronted with present-day payroll 

difficulties.” 
American Zinc Company of Illinois, 
Fast St. Louis, Ulinois 











passing a particular point on 
way. Main advantage claim 

system: It is unaffected by w« 
ditions, has sufficient sensitiyi: 
tion accurately in rain or fog a 
up to 1,000 ft. Changes in 

artificial illumination report 
no influence on the workin 
of the system. 

A metals comparator th 
guishes between different m 
different grades of the samc 
designed for parts inspectio1 
rapidly sorting supplies of n 
in stock rooms. ‘The compa 
ates on the principle that m 
electrical and magnetic diff 
well as physical and chemi 
ences. A reading on the fac 
instrument shows how close! 
ticular specimen compares wit 
determined standard. General 
says the comparator is not fi 
paint, polish, or rust. And one bi 
vantage is that it won't damag 
parts being tested. 

Availability: for the relay, ten \ 
for the comparator, deliveries beg 


Nov. 15. 















COMPANY, INC. 






NEW YORK 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ROCHESTER 
SALES OFFICES IN 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


THE TODD COMPANY, INC., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please give me the facts about Todd Payroll Systems that 


speed quarterly reports, cut payroll posting time, increase 
accuracy, meet Siate and Federal regulations. 

Company a —_ en 

A € seniel a siailaaitils 

County Stare 

By _ = a ae 

BW-9-27-47 
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Adjustable Truck Seat 


By permitting a number ot 
adjustments, a truck seat that 1s) 
factured by Autocar Co., Ardmore, 





7 


ace U 


reportedly increases driving comfortg™ ore 
thus reduces driver fatigue on Hily s 
hauls. d ecc 

The seat cushion can be raisciiChec 


lowered through three positions in { 
three in back. 

Ihe back cushion, hinged at its 
ter, rocks through an arc of 12 deg 
has four separate settings. 

The entire seat moves forward 
backward through nine locations 0 
range of 5 in. . 

The seat cushion can be adjust 
dependently of the back, throu: 
horizontal positions. 

Availability: immediate. 
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heck us first... 









Nees New 


FOR LAND 
FOR PLANTS 
FOR EQUIPMENT 


or Branch Plany 


boa 

















poration executives . . . owners and 
rators of small businesses: Here’s the 
y to get your new or branch plant into 
duction months quicker! Buying or 
sing Government-owned facilities is a 
simpler than battling new-construction 
itlenecks and shortages. 
Hundreds of good, usable, strategically- 
rated properties are available for you to 
ion now. Big, complete plants or small- 
nore.qgece Units; from coast to coast and border 
mfortg border. One or more of these may ex- 
on @@ly suit your requirements or be easily 
1 economically adaptable to your needs. 
Check and consider the advantageous 


AA constantly offers good, ready-built properties you can use 


features of the plants and facilities listed in 
the new Plantfinder. Keep your eye on 
advertisements appearing frequently in 
newspapers and magazines—offering spe- 
cific properties in detail. Write, phone or 
call at your nearest Regional Office for 
engineering reports or further details— 
or to arrange for your personal inspection 
—of any property that you could use. 

Yes, the Real Property available through 
War Assets is a “bet” that you shouldn’t 
overlook. Check us first—find out whether 
what you want is already built and up for 
sale or lease at timesaving, moneysaving 
advantages to you. 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 





ROOM 137—131 INDIANA AVENUE—WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


seal Offices: Atlanta « Birmingham « Boston « Charlotte * Chicago ¢ Cincinnati * Cleveland + Denver 





it © Grand Prairie, Texas « Helena «+ MHoust 


Angeles ¢ Louisville * Minneapolis + Nashville 


pt. 27, 


Jacksonville « Kansas City, Missouri ¢ Little Rock 


* New Orleans * New York * Omaha « Philadelphia 
and e Richmond e St. Louis « Salt Lake City * San Antonio « San Francisco ¢ Seattle * Spokane ¢ Tulsa 








NEW PLANTFINDER—FREE... 
Describes immediately avail- 


able properties—lists others 
soon to be made available 
indexed, cross-indexed for 


your convenience. Write for 
free copy—to the address 
listed below, on your com- 
pany letterhead, please. 





eee ela il ta 


Sa a a ssi 











De War 
‘CUTMASTER’ 


—for fast 
precision cutting! 





It's a 
cut-off saw! 





It's a 
miter! 





It's a 
dado machine! 





It's a 
variety saw! 







All these and more in one machine 
—for the price of one. Every time 
you change the cutting tool, you 
have another machine! Write for 
catalog. De Walt, Inc., 359A Fountain 


Avenue, Lancaster, Penna. 


DeWALT 


THE NAME THAT'S FIRST 
WITH WOODWORKING MEN 
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Citrus Prospects Look Brighi 


Hurricane damage in Florida was slight; California gro 
revise earlier gloomy forecasts as fresh-fruit sales—spurred 
merchandising campaign—turn up; prices rise, too. 


The business of growing things has 
its ups and downs. That’s particularly 
true of the citrus industry. This year’s 
experience is a good illustration. 

e In California, despite the gloomy talk 
in July and August, the citrus industry 
will come through in fair shape. 

e In Florida, the citrus situation looked 
good all summer. Then it appeared 
that last week’s hurricane would mean 
disaster for the $100-million crop. But 
the picture changed. At the last minute, 
the tempest swung away from fhe 
citrus sections; estimates now are that 
not more than 8% of the crop was lost. 
e Situation in the West—California cit- 
rus interests, which would have bene- 
fited from a Florida disaster, will pull 








Mi 
t 
d 
out of their recent bad situation—¢ sn 
though they will not chalk up the ibid 
prohts of war years. +tis 

And in the hungry world of 1947: 
propagandist will be able to poinfilled 
a mountain of unsold orang: dic 
in California as an example of od 
wrongs of an unplanned economy. 

Six to eight weeks ago the ind 
was worried because: 

(1) The 1947 summer crop of c 
encia oranges was huge—an estimfilh)k- 
66,000 carloads on the trees. ws 

(2) The oranges themselves a 
smaller than usual. During wart... 
prosperous U.S. housewives scoff. , 





small fruit. 
(3) The market for canned o1 











To Irving M. Levin (right) go the 
heartfelt thanks of martyred adult 
moviegoers. He’s introduced the 
noncrackle popcorn bag—a deed re- 
turning manifold dividends. 

Ihe bag was designed originally 
for a frozen orange juice outfit that 
went bust. It left as one of its non- 
liquid assets a stock of 300,000. 
Levin, division manager of San 
Francisco Theaters, Inc., took them 
all. 

The bags are laminated cello- 
phane; the glue between the sheets 
remains soft and deadens_ the 
“crackle.” They seemed the answer 
to a theater man’s prayer: neat pop- 
com profits (BW—Mar.15’47,p22) 
without the noise. 

But after Levin installed them in 
his lobby stands, sales figures in his 
six neighborhood houses did fan- 
tastic’ things. In one house sales 
zoomed 400%: in no single house 
did they increase less than 50%. 
Then he found the answer: By coin- 
cidence, the yellowish hue of the 
bags creates the illusion that the 
corn is drenched in butter. 

The price of the laminated is six 
times as much as straight cellophane, 
but a 10% sales increase pays the 
difference. 





Hushed Popcorn Bags Prove Silence Is Golde 






Irving M. Levin 
Levin’s now in the bag busines 


Dobeckmun Co. (Oakland, Calif 
and Cleveland), makers of tig at 





originals, are now turning them ou 5 
exclusively for Levin by the milliongga m 
They’re redesigned for popcorn oni, 


and Levin reports the orders are con 
ing in from all corners in the natior 

Note to matinee kids: The ne 
bags can’t be popped. 





ng re 
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| and concentrates was uncertain. 
witch to cautious peacetime buy- 
the retail grocery industry last 
«had badly shaken canners.. 
Prices were low. On June 24 the 
e price of all sizes and grades of 
wanges sold by the California 
- Growers Exchange (Sunkist)— 
sells about 75% of the industry's 














-was $2.49 a box. Production 
| 

the exchange calculated, averaged | 

>a box. When, on July 12, the 






mpaign—The exchange was fat 
idle, however. On May 11 the first 
tiement in a $1-million campaign 
ied in newspapers. The ads were 
red specifically at the housewife’s 
dice against small fruit; copy 
ed that small oranges were the best 
vailable. 

gazine ads with the same theme 
red in June. The exchange’s corps 









p of rchandising men covered the coun- 
estim king up the small fruit to grocers, 

ng them to take a smaller margin 
ve t adopt pricing practices which en 
wart ged greater unit sales (for example, 





price instead of a 1-lb. price). 
ults— Toward the end of July ship- 
and prices started up. In the 
ended Aug. 23, the exchange 
ed 1,290 carloads against 1,060 
e week ended July 19. The price 
zed $3.50 a box. 
‘the week ended Sept. 6 the ex- 
ve shipped 1,215 cars at an average 
of $3.25, and the market seemed 














atual Orange Distributors, second 
st factor in the California picture, | 
ted a similar situation in its opera- 






ided encouragement came from the 
that as the season progressed, | 
tly larger fruit became more com- 










n¢ Orange Administrative Com 
ke, the industry’s statistical office, 
estimated that fresh fruit sales 
d absorb about 70%-72% of the 
unsalable fruit—blight- or frost- 
wed, split or undeveloped, or culls 
iid amount to about 2%-4%. That 
d leave about 26% of the crop 
vproducts. 
en if the blackest predictions of 
ily and August worriers had come 
the fruit not sold on the fresh 
ge market would have been diverted 
products. But the price of fresh 































at the current market comes to 
m oug™ S70 per ton, while byproducts 
llion@#® a mere $20-$25. 
n onw. with the fresh fruit market 
> cong up, it looks as if the Orange 
jatiom™nistrative Committee’s prediction 
> neg™@pe close to right. 





t Easy—But byproduct fruit is not | 
ng ready acceptance. Canners are 
— zg only the choicest available at 
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a) & to 






develop 


a corrugated box for both 


TTL LY 





cee pee seat — SHIPPING. and DISPLAY 


















Sixt FROM THE SHIPPING 











TENDER LEAVES ~~ 
GNE TMS TEA 


ae 
TENDER LFA® 


'EA 
my 


Box! As with most good merchandis- 


ing ideas, this one is so simple, it’s startling. 
H & D was first to apply it functionally to corru- 
gated box design. 


What’s the result? A box which gives maximum 
protection to merchandise enroute . . . and keeps 
on working after it gets there. A box which, with 
the flip of a lid, “show windows” your products 


LOOK TO 





with colorful, arresting effectiveness on counter FOR PACKAGING 


or shelf. It is one of many H & D “firsts,” which 
have contributed so much to minimized damage 


“firsts” 


in transit, reduced shipping costs, increased sales 


for hundreds of industries. The Hinde & Dauch 


Paper Co., 4710 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio. 


mee, 


HINDE & DAUCH 


; 


FACTORIES IN: Baltimore 13, Maryland * Buffalo 6, N. Y. * Chicago 32, Illinois * Cleveland 2, Ohio © Detroit 
27, Michigan © Gloucester, N. J. * Hoboken, N. J. © Kansas City 19, Kansas * Lenoir, N. C. © Montreal, 
Quebec * Richmond 12, Virginia © St. Louis 15, Missouri * Sandusky, Ohio * Toronto, Ontario * Boston, Mass- 
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ae streets can be rer eved 
of congestion with expressways like 
the Davison Limited Access Highway 
in metropolitan Detroit. 


In Augusta Ga., this concrete resi- 
¢ dential street, after 25 years, is still 


giving economical service. 


for more than a quarter of a century 

a this concrete street in Wichita Falls, 
Tex., has carried heavy business 
traffic at low annual cost. 





Conerete streets serve 
best at low annual cost 


HETHER your community is planning expressways, resi- 
dential streets or bustling business thoroughfares, you ll 
get the most for your money with concrete pavement because: 

1. Concrete usually costs less to build than other 
pavement of equal load-carrying capacity. 

2. Concrete costs less to maintain. 

3. Concrete gives long years of service. 

4. Concrete reduces wear and tear on your car. 

5. Concrete stretches gas and tire mileage. 

6. Concrete cuts street lighting costs and improves 
visibility—helps avoid accidents. 


res, concrete is tops for your money. And it is your money. 
Your gas taxes, your license fees and other taxes pay for building 
streets, for maintaining them, for rebuilding them when they 
wear out. 


So when new streets are to be built in your city, join with other 
motorists and ask your city officials to specify concrete pavement. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
DEPT. A9d-12, 33 W. GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
ond concrete . 5; through scientific research and engineering field work 


prices ranging from $16 to §? 


would otherwise go unsold 
stock feed, both the exc} 
M.O.D. are running their ow: 
tracting plants at top speed 
change even went to canner: 
tracted for the use of oth 
facilities. 

e Who Will Buy?—With ret 
canned orange juice slow and 
market for concentrates. sti] 
undeveloped, what will hap] 
this fruit juice is a question 
change is counting heavil 
things: the U. S. Dept. of Ag 
school-lunch program (BW | 
p38); and the hope that Britain. 
freeze would apply only to f f 
not the concentrates the Bri! 
for special dietary purposes 
under six, ailing adolescents, 
cents, pregnant women). 


campaign (magazines and newspat 
to promote its Real Good Orange J 
In addition, it is slowly moving 

by market, across the nation with 
tribution of Real Good Orange Ba 
concentrate that is sold in reta 

stores. 





























lo absorb the byproduct 


M.O.D. has started an a 
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CATERING TO KIDS 
ant - , ut 
American Airlines figures th “% 
a child’s heart, as well as a man ee 
can be approached through th aay 
stomach. ‘To win favor with tq ae 
800-odd small fry who travel adie 
Flagships daily, the line is ser D | 
Flagship cookies. A 1947 veri g 
of animal crackers, they are bax@@.., 
by National Biscuit Co. in t b bid 
forms of planes, stewardess mp 
pilots, hangars. ose 
The companies have also int iddit 
duced the cookies in retail stor ‘ 
‘L° Ps : aap solye 
Philadelphia’s Food Fair ra 
more than 3,000 packages in t to 3 
first three days. pla 
- eet 
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ying Retorm? 
Government purchasing 
nts agree to try to do better 
rsurvey discloses many un- 
inesslike practices. 

re’s good news for businessmen 


ind plenty of hazards in doing 
ness with the various governmental 


-federal down to local. The gov- 


ent purchasing agents are begin- 
to realize that there’s something 
ne businessmen’s complaints. And 

re planning improvements. 
B Big Market—Governmental pur- 
ag is a booming business today. 
lowest estimates of annual volume 
»to about $7-billion—$4-billion by 
ederal government exclusive of the 
idvcrtiifd forces; $3-billion by the states 

\\spajfmpolitical subdivisions, 

inge |ienfederal tax revenues are at a 
ig, nf high, and going higher (BW— 
 e?3’47,p36). This means more 
oc Bagley for purchases. And necessary 
iil grails and maintenance of existing 
ties fell far behind during the war 

















| this means that a real market is 
bble. But many potential suppliers 
discouraged by the red tape and 
sinesslike procedures of govern- 
t purchasing that they just won't 
a to try to tap this market. 
avention—This situation gave spe- 
mterest to the recent convention of 
ational Institute of Government 
hasing. More than 800 government 
basing agents attended. Many sup- 
companies were represented, too. 
ey heard the results of a_na- 
| survey, conducted by N.I.G.P., 
wernment purchasing practices— 
mst such survey ever made. Among 
dings: 
sh discounts. Some 47% of the 
ment agencies that replied to the 
reported that they took the dis- 
s after the discount period had 
i. The other 53% said they did 
ut many added qualifying state- 
like “‘unless not too far past due.” 
ment. On the question of pay- 
for goods received under contract, 
ariations were reported. The gen- 
dency was toward late payment, 
ip to 120 days after delivery. A 
i) disregard of vendors’ regular 
ent terms was indicated. 

t bids. Businessmen who believe 
TCC>fomplicated legal formulas are used 
ose one of identical low bids are 
idding themselves. Most tie bids 
solved by tossing a coin. There 
), a tendency to award the con- 
to a local dealer. 
plaints—Businessmen at the 
— »P, convention also called for a 
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on GOLD 
ROLLED 


STRIP 


In spite of crowded mill schedules, 
Follansbee may be able to fill your re- 
quirements for Cold Rolled Strip in 
relatively short time. Follansbee service 
is well-known to its customers—the 
ability to make adjustments in sched- 
ules which is characteristic of this 
compact, highly skilled organization. 


COLD ROLLED 
Follansbee will handle your inquiries seinen 
promptly . . . take care of your orders ELECTRICAL 
SHEETS 


with rigid adherence to accepted speci- 


: ° , : be 2 POLISHED BLUE 
fications and shipping schedules. Check pices 


with any Follansbee Office or Sales 
¢ : SEAMLESS TERNE 
Agency on your requirements for Cold ROLL ROOFING 


Rolled Strip or other steels. 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES * PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
Sales Ofices—New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Milwaukee. Sales Agents—Chicago, Indianapolis, Houston, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Nashville, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle; Toronto and Montreal, 
Canada. Plants—Follansbee, W.Va. and Toronto, O. Follansbee Metal Wares 
houses: Pittsburgh, Pa., Rochester, N.Y., and Fairfield, Conn, 
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Fruit Growe 


unt 
Thi 
hose 
right 
ar-off 
This 
Good 


nspira 


KERMIT WILSON not only believes in and practices his philosophy of richer living, 
but he also spreads it to others through his county farm bureau and growers’ association. 


turn to Country Gentleman for 








vamina, California 


ithout the people of Agriculture, there could be no industrial 
\merica—there could be no nation of factories and big cities. For these 
7,000,000 people make possible our food and clothing and shelter. 
But their importance to the nation lies in something else, too—something 
leper than material things. And nobody knows this better than Kermit 


Vilson, a Country Gentleman reader and citrus farmer of California. 





In Country Gentleman for October, Mr. Wilson expresses in words what 
sthought and felt by many another farmer . 
“The farmer's job is not only to produce food for the nation, but moral 





ber as well. 
“For generations farm children, when old enough, have migrated to the 





ities. They bring with them moral stability learned the hard way by 
cking up against the unbeatable laws of nature. 






“They learn that stealing from the soil means poor crops. Livestock 
peared for means poor quality. 

“The farmer can affect the thinking of the country for good or for bad. 
“He can sacrifice himself for the nation and turn over the land to the 





xt generation better than when he received it, or he can sacrifice his 
ation’s land for his own materialistic greed and self-interest. 
“He can give his children a positive philosophy of national service, or 





ean give them the ‘gimme’ outlook that has ruined empires all down 
hrough history. 
“The kind of thinking done by the farmer, when put into action, has a 





lefinite effect on the nation. 





“Most political, social and economic trends start in the rural areas and 
ravel to the cities. 

“That is why what the farmer thinks and does is so important to his 
puntry.”” 

This is what lies in the hearts and minds of the people of Agriculture— 









hose men ride roaring tractors . . . whose women cook and sew and 
righten homes . .. whose children work and play, wonder at the croak of 
at-off frogs, and dream the dreams of youth. 

This is how one of them speaks in the seventh of Country Gentleman’s 











Good Farming—Good Living” articles . . . a series designed to bring 


nspiration to the people of America who seek happiness from life on the land. 





































EVERYBODY WORKS on the Wilson 
place. Priscilla and David know how to milk 
—and can tote it. 





‘ _* oe “te 
DAVID is learning to care for the trees. 


With this heater carrier his dad designed, | 
one man does work of two. 


ELEANOR WILSON believes in starting a 
daughter’s housework education early, as in 
this cookie project. 





BOY SCOUTS of nearby areas are invited 
to make free use of Wilson land, wood, water 
—and oranges. 



















NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
STEEL 


SURFACE RACEWAYS 


make all surface wiring— 


safe 


wiring! 





All National Electric Surface Race- 
ways are made on the famous N. E. 
“Lay-In"’ principle. No ‘“‘fishing’’ 
of wires through long and curved 
“tunnels.’’ Simply screw on the 
raceway base, /ay-in the wires and 
snap on the capping. Smooth . 

neat appearance... safe... listed 
and approved by Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, Inc. Write for a copy of: 
“National Electric Surface Wiring 
Systems.’’ National Electric Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Pittsburgh 30, 


Pennsylvania. 


Lveryrhing ia WitI0g 2 





National Electrie 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

























number of other reforms in 
purchasing practices. Amon 
better bid and contract form 
specifications; more latitude i: 
cations and in shipping and 
instructions. N. L. Parsons of t} 
Brush Co. mentioned a case 
state's rigid specifications for 
forced a special manufacturi: 
increased cost to the state. 

The purchasing agents also | 
complaints of their own on so 
ness practices. For instance, Ca 
West Virginia’s purchasing 
pointed out that 40 states now | 
tralized purchasing department 
many cases they are forced t 
wholesale lots at retail prices fr 
representatives or dealers of big 
companies. Reason: The compa 
fuse to deal directly with the stat 
the ground thatstheir local dealer 
get the business. 

e Recommendations—F veryone 

convention realized that, in many ca 
the purchasing agents themsel\cs 
powerless to make the needed chan 
in procedure. But a panel discussi 
which included both purchasing age 
and businessmen, drew up a number 
suggestions for change which the | 
chasing men agreed to recommend 
their state legislatures for action. 

Most of the businessmen pres 
agreed that there has been noticea 
improvement recently in govern 
purchasing practices. A lot of the cre 
for this, they agreed, is due to 
work of the institute, of Albert P 
dell, its president, and of Albert 
Hall, its executive director. 

e School—There was a graphic indicat 
of the institute’s accomplishment atury 
the convention opened, the U. S. ‘| qi the © 
ury Dept. announced that it was golMiidate 
to set up a National Academy for Py F 
lic Purchasing. Objective: nation\ an 
interchange of knowledge on buygy’ 
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practices and techniques. Federal, st tual 
and municipal purchasing officers | 
attend periodic sessions in Washing ilers ; 
to hear outstanding figures in the pape giar 
chasing world and to study latest ygines of 
curement practices. The institute Althc 
long urged this. rough 
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SUIT OVER LIQUOR 


Price squabbles between Joseph 


























Seagram & Sons, Inc., and distribu ht he 
who raised prices after OPA’s end hag? old 
culminated in a lawsuit. Kiefer St@jjon of 
art Co., a liquor wholesaler, has brou od the 
suit in a federal court in Indianap@place 







against the distiller. Kiefer Stcwients 











charges that, when it raised its phere e¢ 
to retailers and other buyers, Seag! Ries 
stopped deliveries. This 


The wholesaler is asking tripl ( 
ages, alleges violation of antitrust | 


t mod 





. 29° tili 
and claims a revenue loss of $325,4 lity f 
ower : 








during the last 11 months. 
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History-makin 






No. 7 
Waterside 
Station- 








ERHAPS no public utility station in 

America so perfectly parallels this 
atury’s progress in power generation 
sthe Waterside Station of the Con- 
lidated Edison Company of New 
ork. Existing from about the turn of 
century, this station has spanned 
rtually the whole development of 
wer practice from small, hand-fired 
ilers and engine-driven generators to 
¢ giant, high-pressure boilers and tur- 
ines of the present day. 

Although expanded and improved 
rough the years, the real moderniza- 
fon program of the two plants com- 
rising Waterside began in 1936, when 
tk was started on the installation of 
ht huge boilers to replace the ninety- 
v0 old boilers in Plant 2. Moderniza- 
pon of Plant 1 is now well under way 
nd the two boilers being installed will 
place fifty-three. Extensive improve- 
ents with respect to turbines and 
‘her equipment have accompanied the 
iler replacement program. 

This is, without question, the great- 
‘ modernization project in the entire 
iility field .. . one of the world’s largest 
ower stations completely rebuilt . . . 


Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York, Inc. 








F] 


jj 
See 


its capacity nearly doubled within the 
same building space . . . its economy 
vastly improved. 

This policy of continuing moderni- 
zation, characteristic of the electric 
utilities generally, is one of the big rea- 
sons why this industry is in the unique 
position of being able to sell its product 
today at a lower price than before the 
war. Electricity, long recognized as 
America’s most valuable servant, con- 
tinues to be America’s best buy. 

Combustion Engineering is proud of 
its major part in the Waterside modern- 
ization program. Eight of the ten high- 
pressure boilers replacing 145 old 
boilers are of C-E design and manu- 
facture. Four of these units have capaci- 
ties of 500,000 pounds of steam per 
hour, two of 615,000 pounds and two 
of 1,000,000 pounds. 


‘COMBUSTION 


ENGINEERING 





200 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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The association of C-E with Water- 
side and many other power stations that 
have made history speaks for itself. The 
experience, special skills and advanced 
engineering that have brought about 
these associations are available to you, 
whether your steam requirements be 
large or small. 


- 


These three factors are the unwritten 


plus-values in every C-E contract - 


| Knowledge — to solve today’s, 
| : 
| and tomorrow’s, steam generating 


proble mS. 


Experience - to interpret, from a 
world-wide background in every im 
portant indu try, the specific nee ds of 


})} . 
each installation. 


Facilities —to manufacture com 
plete steam generating units for every 
capacity from 1000 pounds of steam 
B-16 





ber hour up to the largest 
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A BIG PROFIT 


IS A LITTLE SAVING 
multiplied a hundred thousand times 


A mid-western special- 

ty manufacturer re- 

One ports that the use of 

OF Bostitch preformed sta- 

800 ples thru an aluminum 

plate has eliminated 

the cost of a nut plate, 

tacks, drilling holes, 

and nailing on one of 

his products —-a rubbing block —for 

a total saving of 75%...On a paint 

stippler —-a heavy fabric job —he 

does the fastening 12 times faster 

than before . . . He chose Bostitch- 

ing also for the assembly of a toy 

garage; because, as he says, “It is 

the best, quickest and cheapest”’ of 

the numerous methods he had con- 
sidered. 


Many manufacturers, finding such 
Bostitch profits in one department, 
are surveying all their fastening 
operations to find other places where 
Bostitching may help. 





Thousands of combinations of all kinds 
of materials, metal, cloth, paper, 
wood, leather, plastics...are fastened 
better and faster by Bostitch’s 800 
models of stapling, tacking, and 
wire stitching machines. Maybe you, 
too, can profit by applying this 
method to your fastening work. 


250 field men in 91 key cities place at 
your service the benefits of 50 years’ 
Bostitch research and experience. 
Write for data on representative models 
of the world’s most complete line 
of wire fastening equipment. 


BOSTITCH 


AND FASTER 


frastens i belle, wile wire 


ALL TYPES OF 


STAPLES APPL 


Alt TYPES OF MACHINES FOR & 


Co nC CO rr ms re re ee es ee ee ee ee 


Bostitch, 380 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. I. 


(or Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal). 


Send free folder on complete Bostitch line [, or on (type of work) 


Name 
, 
Company 


Address 


seen ee eeeenee nn eeeeeeener esse senses eeeeeeeseeeeeesesseeeesewee 





Soaps Face a Fig 


Use of synthetic deter 2p 
is rising. But soap-makers | 
too worried—they make 
soap will always cost less. 


@ 


O 
— 


The long-anticipated struggle 
soap manufacturers and the n 
synthetic detergents may prove 
no more than a skirmish. T} 
makers admit some concern, b: 
still sleep soundly at night. Clo. o 
servers of the situation give thre 
reasons why competition may 1 
debacle proportions: 
e The big soap manufacturers 
ready hedging their bets by pr iq 
their own synthetic cleansers. 
e Many proponents of both typ: 
cleaning agents predict that the mark 
for all such products is due for tq 
mendous expansion. 
e The economics of the situati: 
such that detergents will probably ney 
be able to drive soaps out of prod 
tion by price competition alone. If ti 
synthetics steal the market, the 
have to do it on performance. 
© Confidence—Detergent makers 
that they may be able to do just 
For detergents, popularly know 
“soapless soaps,” offer many cleanu 
advantages. Certain of a soap’s 
dients combine with minerals 
water to form an insoluble scum \ 
is occasionally found on bathtubs 
glassware, and in textile fibers. 
thetic detergents leave no scum. 
In hard-water areas, synthetics 
form particularly well. It is hard \ 
that makes the most scum with soa 
But the synthetics have a drawb 
too: They won’t wash cotton good 
well as soap. 
e How They Work—The essential ¢ 
ference between soaps and synthetic 4 
tergents lies in the way they remove tl 
dirt. Soap does the job by itself « 
bining with the dirt to form 
pension in water. Synthetics, 01 
other hand, cause the dirt to 
bine directly with the water. I] 
action is akin to that of the “wett 
agents,” long used in dyeing textik 
One of the first wetting agent 
known as Turkey red oil, came int 
about 1875. It was a sulfonated ¢ 
oil which caused textile materia 
“wet out,” and made lime-soap p! 
tates less dangerous to cloth. b 
wasn’t a cleaning agent. 


c. 


e War I Boost—The fat shortage in Ge 


many during World War I stimu! 
the search for soap and sulfonated ‘ 
substitutes, particularly for ind 
purposes. Continuing research | 
mid-twenties led the German fi 
H. T. Boehme to concoct a wett!! 
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Proof that you ought to figure parts costs in ALCOA ALUMINUM 


Before he switched to Aleoa Aluminum 11S-T3 Screw Machine 
Stock for most of the parts of this insecticide spray gun, the 
manufacturer had made the gun almost entirely of brass. 

The tag on each of the aluminum screw machine parts shows 
the total saving on that part by switching from brass and 
cadmium-plated steel to Aleoa Aluminum. He uses 115-T3, the 
screw machine alloy that will permit you to make similar 
savings. 

Note the saving on parts. Then let us give you further infor- 
mation on Alcoa 11S-T3. Sales offices in leading cities, or write 
to ALuminuM Company or America, 2104 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


MORE people want MORE aluminum for MORE uses than ever 


ALCOA First IN ALUMINUM 


15% 
SAVING 










377% 
SAVING 




























Chalk up Alcoa 11S-T3 as another 
outstanding example of Alcoa Re- 
search. This free-machining alloy was 
developed for use in automatic screw 
machines. 

This same type of research has 
made practical the many other Alcoa 
Aluminum Alloys that are tailored to 
make aluminum do more jobs better. 

When you specify “Alcoa Alumi- 
num”, you get the benefit of Alcoa’s 
research and 59 years of making the 
best aluminum for every purpose. 























conferences. are called! 


When your “key personnel” must 
be individually notified of an im- 
portant meeting it means delay 
in getting started late ar- 
rivals ... short tempers ... and 
actual dollars and cents in 
wasted time! 


With an Autocall Paging System 
a turn of the wrist eliminates this 
needless waste of time and money 
by simultaneously locating all 
your executives for the meeting 
.. . regardless of their location 
on the premises . . . automatical- 
ly and instantly, while informing 
them of the reason for the call. 


Autocall Paging Service daily 
saves thousands of users many 
man-hours of productive time 
when used for summoning per- 


sonnel for meetings, phone calls, 
visitors; signalling start-stop 
work and rest periods, emergency 
calls, watchman calls, ete. Used 
in conjunction with a fire or 
sprinkler alarm, it automatically 
tells the location of the fire or 
water flow. 


Many systems are in constant 
service after 38 years of use. 
You may try this service for 30 
days with no oblization. 

For 
your copy 


send for 


“The 


complete details, 


of the booklet 


Great Time Saver” today. 


Hatocall 


Reg US Pat Off 


PAGING SERVICE 


THE AUTOCALL COMPANY 
213 TUCKER AVE., . . SHELBY, OHIO 


MFRS. FIRE & SPRINKLER ALARM SYSTEMS 


* 62 














agent known as Gardinol. Gardinol 
had an ddvantage over other wetting 
agents—it was a cleansing agent as well. 

The U. S. had its first experience 

with Gardinol about 1930 when Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. brought it from 
Germany. Shortly thereafter, however, 
Allied’s National Aniline Division de- 
veloped the Nacconols, washing agents 
derived from a petroleum base. Deter- 
gents produced from oil products were 
cheaper to make than Gardinols, which 
were based on coconut oil. So Allied 
concentrated on Nacconols. Procter & 
Gamble and E. I. du Pont, meanwhile, 
ybtained joint rights for production of 
the Gardinols. 
e War II Boost—During the thirties, al- 
though a few household products ap- 
peared, industrial users consumed most 
of the synthetic detergents produced. 
With World War IT, however, the soap 
shortage in the United States caused a 
flood of synthetics into the household 
market. 

Che wartime expansion did not find 
the soap companies lounging in their 
bubble baths. Most of them had been 
experimenting with the new-tvype cleans- 
ers for a long time. One bv one they 
put them on the market. Except for a 
possible sentimental attachment to nat- 
ural soaps, the soap companies are now 
happy to sell whichever product the 
American housewife eventually finds 
that she prefers. 

@ Misconceptions—Before the housewife 
makes her decision, the svnthetic makers 
want a chance to educate her. Manv 
housewives do not know what detergents 
can do. Thev are often ignorant of what 
thev One Chicago manufacturer 
who makes both kinds of cleansers re- 
ports that during the war he made four 
to five times as much svnthetic cleanser 
Many went 
back to soap when it became available. 
Its lower price seduced them even 
though the detergent had done a better 


are. 


as soap. users, however, 


| job. The public needs to be educated, 


CLEANING STREETS with synthetic detergents. New uses keep the market growin 


U3 Paige 


bia kt cal 


says this manufacturer, to the { 
in many cases higher-priced de: 
are cheaper in the long run. 

Another misconception which pla 
a few synthetic makers arises from 
fact that some synthetics do not m 
suds although they do a good clear 
job. Housewives have become so acd 
tomed to soaps that produce suds 
they don’t trust nonsudsing deterge 
So many of these manufacturers h 
added sudsing agents to their produ 
even though they add nothing to cl 
ing efficiency. 

Both soap and synthetic makers 
pect the market for their products 
grow enough to let evervonc 
plenty of business. They look for 
optimistically to a tremendous incr 
in the number of items—fron 
doors to building facades—whic! 
be washed in the future. Clean 
streets with a foaming solution ot s 
thetic and water, as was done re 
Toronto (picture, above), is 01 
of the uses they feel will become g 
eral. 

e Price Facts—But there is an ¢ 

ger reason why synthetics wil 
drive natural soaps off the mar 
cording to the soapmakers: man 
are made from fats and _ tallow 
are byproducts of the meat-packing 
dustrv. These byproducts must 
posed of, no matter how low 
prices go. 

So if the price of synthetics we 
ered to a point where peoplc 
them in preference to soap, th 
of fats and tallow would drop. R 
Phe supply that had to be sok 
remain constant while the 
would have decreased. Thus ! 
tallow prices would descend t 
it which the soaps would again 
price advantage. This would go 

l 









++ 


pening, savy soap men, no mal 
low the price of detergents mig! 
e Self-Competition—Stil] anoth« 


limits the possibility of a fight 
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for merchandise 


on NEW YORK CENTRAL'S 
fast freights 





Saving a Day—at Night! Speeding under the stars between 
New York and Buffalo, the Pacemaker clips a full busi- 
ness day from freight delivery schedules to key mid-west 
markets. And fast merchandise service links major cities 
along New York Central’s 11,000 mile rail network. 











Quitting Time is Starting Time! As the working day ends 
at factories and warehouses, last minute shipments pour 
in by truck to New York Central. Expert freight house 
crews hustle the goods aboard such famous overnight 


merchandise trains as the red and grey Pacemaker. 





Here Today—There Tomorrow! Being able to shift goods 
speedily means fewer main distribution points... smaller 
local stocks . . . lower distribution costs... and more satis- 
fied dealers. It's just one of many important reasons for 


giving your new plant or warehouse a “Central” location. 





~ 


NEW YORK CENTRAL serves you before and after you pick a' CENTRAL Location 
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Peoria vouncstown \ ge. 
1C) Pirtssurce / 
coLuMBuS ii PUILADELPMIAC 4 
ST. Louis 4 he 
CNY ectntat 








HELP FOR PLANT PLANNERS. Within the New York 
Central area are concentrated 52% of U.S. buying 
75% of U.S. 


power. .. 66% of U.S. skilled labor . .. 
and great 


bituminous coal and steel production .. . 
ports handling 85% of U. S. Atlantie coast foreign 
trade. Let us help you find the right “Central” loca- 


tion for your plant or warehouse in this favored area. 


HELP FOR SHIPPERS. Ask New York Central for expert 


help in handling your carload or L.C.L. shipments. 


CONTACT our nearest Industria] Department repre- 


sentative ... or our local Freight Agent. Or write 
Freight Traffic Dept., New York Central System, 
466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

















NEW YORK 
CENTRALE 


iw YORK CENTRAL 





The Water Level Route 
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CONTAINERS FOR GASES, 





Hackney Seamless Cylinders 
and Pressure Reservoirs 


ADVANTAGES: Light Weight e Uniform Sidewall Thickness—made pos- 
sible by Hackney Process « Smooth Surface—no scratches, hollows, ridges, 
etc. e Uniform Capacity and Strength e Easy to Handle « Neat Appearance. 


USED FOR SHIPMENT AND STORAGE OF Oxygen ¢ Carbon Dioxide « Ni- 
trous Oxide « Ethane « Ethylene e Hydrogen e Cyclopropane e Nitrogen e 


Compressed Air. 


APPLICATIONS include: Containers for medicinal gases such as oxygen, 
nitrous oxide and ethylene; oxy-acetylene units in portable cutting equip- 
ment; in deep sea diving for breathing apparatus; in the mining industry 
for inhalators, resuscitators, and other safety equipment; portable fire 
extinguishers; as pressure accumulators or power reservoirs in many air 
and oil pressure systems to store energy and power to actuate many types 
of equipment in the industrial, automotive and aviation fields. 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS. These cylinders comply with ICC Specifica- 
tions; and are fabricated from special alloy steel 
rolled to Pressed Steel Tank Company’s exacting 
specifications. Sizes range from 40 cubic inch capac- 
ity up to approximately 1000 cubic inches. Perhaps 
you can use their many advantages in the manu fac- 
ture of your product. They can save you time and 
money. Send for engineering data. 





Secu Pressed Steel Tank Company 


Manufacturers of Hackney Products 





Main Office and Plant: 1493 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 
1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 + 208 S. La Salle St., Room 2072, Chicago 4 


555 Roosevelt Bldg., Los Angeles 14 « 207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15 


LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 








finish between the old-line so 


id 
and the manufacturers of et 
Some chemical companies no ter 
the synthetics field are the sar § 
that supply the soap compa . 
chemicals for making their « ; 
thetics. So these chemical an 
may have to choose between co». :pet 
with their own customers or accept 


a role as supplier only. 

Oronite Chemical Co., sub 
Standard Oil of California, is 
cern which has already made its 
to remain a supplier. Its pr 
intermediary in the manufacture »! 
thetics, has experienced a rapid cyp 
sion of sales. In the first half 
the company doubled its dolla: 
of sales over the preceding 
period, It expects to quadruple t 
figures for the last half of 1947 
e Monosyllabic—When it coi 
naming their products, the synthe 
makers run wild. The current tende 
is to stick to short, one-svllable nan 
For industrial use Allied Chemical 
Dye finds Nacconol a satisfactory nat 
but for household use the product 
called Swerl. Allied markets Sy 
through H. J. Heinz Co. 

Other chemical companies are pt 
ing one-syllable detergents, too. Geng 
Aniline & Film markets Glim. M 
santo Chemical Co. has named its pr 
uct All. 

Procter & Gamble puts out a dive 
fied line of synthetics. These inch 
Dreft and Tide for household use, Dr 
and Prell for shampooing, and Teel 
cleaning teeth. Colgate-Palmolive-P 
promotes Vel, a detergent with 
based on the middle syllable 
word “marvelous.” Lever Broth 
entry is named Breeze. 

e Small Competitors—Running hard 
keep up with the large synthetic j 
ducers are a host of smaller compan 
These companies, too, lean heavil 
short names such as Klens, Rad, Sco 
Sheer, and Tops. Occasionally, 
ever, a few extra syllables creep in, as 
Woolfoam, Betty Brown Bo Peep, A 
All Purpose Soapless Suds, Savog 
Coldfoam, and Atomic Fluff. 


P. S. 
Stromberg-Carlson Co.’s _ plans 


broadcast the Rochester Civic Orcl 
tra over the Continental FM Netw 
(BW—Sep.13'47,p21) were jolted ] 
week. James C. Petrillo’s Ameri 
Federation of Musicians forbade 
orchestra to play the second 
scheduled broadcasts. Stromberg-€ 
son countered by presenting the | 


+ 


tonia Liedertafel, a male chorus ot 
VOICES. ! 
The Dept. of Commerce is 


up a special one-man staff to “4s 
and serve retail merchants as dl 


tinguished from manufactures 


t 
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Vorld War II scrambled the economic g 

United States. The war and postwar changes in 
nomic development of various regions were many and 
mplex, Their effect on marketing cannot be overesti 
ted. 


In the sixth of a series of regional reports on the New 


cography of 


rican Mlarket, Business Week explores the Farm 
st. Detailed statistical data, which could not be 
tied in the report itself, will appear in a supplement 
report reprints. 

Next month: the Southeast. 






NO. 6 THE FARM WEST 


lhe Biblical seven fat years were reproduced in the 
im West in the years that spanned World War II 
( the immediate postwar era. 

hrough war and peace, good fortune visited the 
m West. 
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For seven years, this region garnered a rich harvest 
from its soil. Farming paid handsomely. And, in a region 
where agriculture is so basic, the city as well as the farm 
benefited. 

Income from the farm shot way ahead of the U.S. 
It contributed most importantly to the region’s over-all 
income gain (a fifth of all regional income comes from 
farming—the most of any region). 

A good part of the gain was recorded while America 
was at war. But, by comparison with the national per- 
formance, it was not impressive. 

In short, the Farm West put on its spectacular per- 
formance since the end of the war—and the end of price 
control over farm products. 

Even more spectacular, however, has been the region’s 
per capita income showing. It takes only simple arithmetic 
to show how income per person accelerates more rapid 
if population declines as total income increases. And 
that’s what happened here. 

The Farm West lost population, by 1.3% from 1940 
to 1946 (the national gain was 7%). Farm West total 
income went up 140°% vs. 130% for the United States. 


Farm West @ 65 
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FARM WEST SALES AHEAD OF U. S. 


How trade caught up with income 
300 









FARM WEST 
1939 = 100 
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Doto US Dept of Commerce 
Farm West — Business Week 
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As a result, its per capita income gain was 143% vs. 
116% for the U.S. 

Important as farming is in the region between the 
Rockies and the Mississippi, other occupations contribute 
heavily to gains in total income and total employment. 

Manufacturing is the most unexpected sample. During 
the war and postwar years, there was a gain slightly above 
the national average in manufacturing employment (a 
55% rise in Farm West factory jobs vs. 46% for the U. S.). 

Employment by the federal and local government was 
up. But it was a below-average gain. The same thing is 
true about employment in the fields of trade, services, and 
utilities. 

Actually, there was a 28°% rise in nonfarm employ- 
ment of all kinds while farm employment went down 
10°%. This decline compares with an 11% drop in the 
U.S. The regional decline has to receive greater weight 
since farm employment there was more important at the 
start. Result: Total employment went up only 4% since 
1940—the smallest gain of any region. 

A shrinkage in farm population and farm labor did not 
mean a reduction in agricultural output. On the contrary, 
the region played a stellar role in the food production 
race. ‘Total farm output was 37°% larger in 1945 than in 
1939, compared with a 23°% increase for the U.S. 

Fewer farmers, fewer farm hands, larger crops, higher 
incomes, and great per capita income gains are mainly 
the result of the farm revolution. Except for two reasons, 
the result would not have been so successful though. One, 
record demand existed to bolster prices. And, two, crop 
conditions were nearly ideal for growing purposes. 

Farm success stories are being told throughout the 
region. The locale for the most astounding ones is in the 
western wheat belt. 

A farmer drove up to a Cadillac agency in a central 
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Kansas town. In a few minutes he had bought 
$4,500 for a “green” car because his wife hac aly 
wanted one of that color. The dealer claims th. {y,, 
didn’t even know he had bought a Cadillac or \ 
list price was (about $1,000 cheaper). 

A farmer in eastern Colorado paid off the entir cos 
a 7,000-acre cattle ranch with his income from « 
wheat crop. 

A western Kansas farmer built grain elevator 
450,000 bushels of wheat several years ago. He 



































would serve all the farmers in his locality. This WAN 
own harvest was 465,000 bushels. 
A farmer came into Kansas City one Friday J 


with $3,500 in his jeans. By Sunday evening. |; 

a penny left. He had bought a Chevrolet for $2.” 
spent the remainder in taverns and _ restaurai 

experience became public knowledge when he 1 
the car had been stolen. 

Members of the Kansas state legislature eagc;! 
down $1,000 advance payments on combines promifilcovt 
for delivery by the time of the 1947 harvest. When cc 
bines failed to appear, it developed the seller had 
combines but had collected $270,000. He didn’t. hé 
ever, have much left when an involuntary petition 
bankruptcy was filed. 

These are the tales which reflect the farm prosp« 
now spread all over the landscape. 


MAKEUP OF THE MARKET 


To better appreciate and understand the chan 
wrought, from 1939 to 1947, a knowledge of the reg 
prewar 1s necessary. 

The region is the food basket of America. Farm 
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~ ‘ ° ° — > = 1939 - 
is the principal way of life. That's shown by the fig 1946 — 
which show the regional occupational breakdown. 
contrasted with the U.S. (employment groups as perc@i Gre: 
of total employment): wt re 
- , — Bbatly 
Group Farm West i “ = 
SS CRT Tee 7% 7 ins 
Nonfarm proprietors ............ 9 , oo 
NE iriig ine Fav cacesacca wes 17 1$ fprowt 
Setled “WOLKELsS: f-< Gods vd Ose aves 9 1] Mp of tl 
Senmuskilléd WOrkers “.o.:0-6 eee es 14 20 
Unskilled workers ...........0:. Zz 24 oulat 
; i 22 | 
ot: Ze 1] 186 


In the nation, only 11°% were classed as farm projibuntit 
etors in 1940 and 6% are farm workers, making a totalfifulatic 
17% who gained their living from the soil. By comparis@@ 9.5-1 
a total of 28°% (22°% farm owners and 6°% farm work@ggls.2% 
got their earnings in this one region from agriculture. fhe ta 

Naturally, since such a large proportion of the work@jfant p 
force is rural, the percentage of city dwellers is lower. Pfter | 

Historically, this region grew as the national trend yi, a r 
to expand toward the West. The United States had fMjilatio 
beginnings on the Atlantic seaboard. By the time nal t 
nation had separated itself from mother England. to | 
New World territory had been opened for settlementffhat lo 
far west as the Mississippi. area 

Gradually, the covered wagons began to move acrg™fr as 
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form West draws more income 
fom agriculture... 








Type of income as percent of total, 1939) 








F.W. U.S. 





scome Source* 


0 100 


ARM WEST INCOME SPURTS AHEAD OF U.S. INCOME 


And its farm income 
shot ahead of other income... 


(Percent gains, 1939 to 1946, by type of income) 








WANUFACTURING 


So its total income 
gained more,too. 


(1939 total income equals 100) 


200 300s 40 FARM WEST U.S. 
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* Manufacturing: payrolls only; Government 
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1939 — Dept. of Commerce 








-ivilian and military pay, plus allotments; 
Agriculture: farm proprietors; Property: rents, dividends and interest; All Other: income from trades, services, utilities etc. 
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figt 1946 — Business Week 
oe 
erc@ Great Plains. ‘This was the beginning of this Farm 
st region—the era which has been exploited so fre- 

‘ itly and so dramatically in motion pictures. “Dodge 

a and “Cheyenne” are some of the Hollywood 

ler versions of the stage coach days. 

18 M™prowth of the Farm West then paralleled the exten- 
11 @@ of the railroad system across the continent. 

24 fibulation Trend 

H | 1860, the region had a population of 2.2-million, 
progmunting for 7°, of U.S. population. For 30 years, 
talfM@ulation continued a rapid increase. By 1890, there 
iris@® 9.5-million people in the Farm West and they made 
ork@l@l5.2°% of the national total. 
e. fhe tag end of the nineteenth century marked a sig 
kant period for the region. Although population crept 
ver. @ptter 1890 for another 50 years (1940 count: 15.4-mil- 
id WM, a relative decline set in. Steadily, the Farm West 
iad @Mulation became a less significant proportion of the 
1¢ @onal total. In 1940, the percentage of U.S. total was 
d, Gn to 11.7%. 

+f 


iat long-term decline, of course, is typical of a heavily 
area. Naturally, the more industrialized areas grew 
aci@™ as more and more people flocked to the cities. 
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Newer parts of the nation—the Far West and the South 
west—attracted more of the adventurous souls. 

One other thing helps to explain the slackening in the 
rate of growth. It is the mechanization of farming. As 
Cyrus \M[cCormick’s reaper began to be used in the grain 
fields, the need for hand labor diminished. It took fewer 
men but more horses and traction engines to get out 
crops‘and harvest them. 

The farm revolution really took hold as tractors were 
put into use. And the Farm West took to tractors like 
a chorus girl to a millionaire. By 1940, the region was 
almost twice as far advanced in the farm machine age as 
the rest of the nation. In that vear, 44.4°% of all farms 
in the Farm West had become tractorized (vs. 23.1°% for 
the U.S.). Since farms in the area are comparatively large, 
many farmers bought more than one tractor. This is 
revealed in the percentage of tractors to the number of 
farms (49.2% vs. 25.7%). 

Although the Farm West had a mite less than one out 
of five farms in the U.S., it had better than one out of 
every three tractors in 1940. 

This is the region where the word “harvest” has the 
same pleasant connotation as “payday” in the cities. For 
the Farm West accounts for 43° of all U.S. harvested 
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FARM WEST JOBS RISE LESS 








Percent of 1940 Total Jobs 
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1940 1945 1946 
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acreage. Its share was fairly constant for decades but it 
fell in the 30’s, reflecting effects of the dust bowl drought. 

Out of every 100 bushels of wheat, 57 come from the 
Farm West. The region yields 47% of all U.S. corn, 55% 
of the oats, 32°% of all hay. 

Out of all farm marketing income in the U.S., the 
Farm West accounted for 31°% in 1929. This percentage 
dropped to 27% in 1939 but had returned to 31% in 
1946. That is less than its share of harvested acreage of 
the nation. 

Actually, about 70° of Farm West farm receipts 
derive from livestock products, not crops. This proportion 
has staved fairly stable (70% in 1929, 71% in 1939, 
68°, in 1946). 

This is explainable by contrasting the region’s type of 
agriculture with other parts of the country. Farm West 
feed crops are marketed as livestock products rather than 
for cash. Farming is more intensive in the Far West in 
growing fruits and vegetables; it is likewise true in dairy- 
ing and poultry raising in the northeastern parts of the 
country, which use less acreage and more manpower; and 
the same goes for cotton growing in the South. 

The region’s percentage of U.S. total crop income is 
smaller still. It ranged from 20% in 1929 to 19% in 
1940 and 22°% in 1946. For the same reason, the-Farm 
West share of livestock product income is higher—39% 
in 1929, 34°% in 1940, and 38% in 1946. 


Regional Industry 


The most significant thing about industry in the Farm 
West is the close alliance between it and agriculture. 
For food producing is the most important segment of 
industry. 

This is readily apparent as you visit the cities of the 
area. What companies g generally employ the largest num- 
ber of workers? Armour. Swift. Wilson. Cudahy. Pills- 
bury. General Mills. 
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Swift & Co. packing plants are located in Kan. ¢ big 
Kan.; South Omaha, Neb.; Sioux City and Ma ity 
Iowa; Denver, Colo.; South St. Paul and Winons | {j; 
South St. Joseph, Mo.; and Watertown, S. D. 

Swift also operates three associated meat packin 5], 
in this region. They are the Independent Packin: ‘5 
St. Louis, the Iowa Packing Co. at Des Moi: 








Arnold Bros. at Perry, Iowa. 
The same broad dispersal of operations is f 
grain processing. Take General Mills, Inc., as pba 
the best example. This company has flour mills | cq 
at Minneapolis, Kansas City, Wichita, Great Fa 
Kalispell, Mont. Feed mills of the company arc offiliben 


ated in Minneapolis and Kansas City. Cereal f: 
packaged in plants at Keokuk and Oscaloosa, Io 
Minneapolis. And at Belmond, Iowa, soyb< 

processed. In eight cities, General Mills has larg 
ties for grain storage. 

The importance of the food sector remained ste 
during the years 1940 to 1946, changing its share of t 
U.S. factory jobs only from 14.1% to 14% 

Industrial growth since the war is Ging the | 
war pattern. Most of the new plants that havc b@ be 











established are for the purpose of processing agricultylily.) 
products. Poultry dressing plants, milk evaporation gis 1 
dehydration plants, creameries, and canneries are mfp. F 
common. Ip : 

Surprisingly, the Farm West increased its share ji for 
U.S. manufacturing in most other lines. , to 


Expansion in the machinery division is due in parti 193 
agriculture, too, since it includes farm machinery (Min 
















apolis Moline Power Implement Co., Gleaner Harvesiiiifow 1 
Corp., Dempster Mill Mfg. Co., and Woods Bros. @@acre: 
home firms in the area). strie 

Although nothing in Farm West industry can comp@i@plac 


ts W 
igh. 
he n 
thre 
28 In 


with food processing and kindred lines, the region h: 
representative showing in almost every kind of ma 
facturing. 

A bird’s-eye view of the whole industrial change is | 
provided in the following table, which shows the ] 















centage of all U.S. factory jobs in the Farm West: », the 
1939 ital 
eee Cekedskeshenweceaes . Bo 6m f 
RS 5 eee ahd eae a 4 me of 
ee - 9.6 4 Bred 
at TERE CETTE 4.8 5 Bcase 
Transp. equipment ........... ~ Bee 3 rms 
Lamber & timber... «00.6054. : aa 4 Be icre 
ee eT EEE TEC TTT - 48 2 
Stone, clay & glass...........-. 7.5 i; wee 
Nondurables .. ¥ IT 6.7 7 "8 
Textile mill products .......... 0.7 im 
Apparel & leather............+. 6.5 7. wha 
Food & tobeceo........6. 6600. 14.1 14. aly « 
Paper & printing............... 7.4 7 Bey ci 
Chemicals—oil—rubber ........ — 5. Co 
ee eee re 1.9 5 owes 
There is this to be noted, too, about industry in Gmpce 1 
region: The states lying farthest east have the larg@e re 
share of manufacturing. Missouri, for example, had 409g "re 
exce 


of regional factory jobs, with Iowa and Minnesota 4 
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biggest states. Missouri is distinctive in that it is the 
state in the region having as much employment in 
stry as in agriculture. 


AR AND POSTWAR 


hen demand for anything is sustained at a high level, 
ction must be high to maintain an ideal balance. 








at elementary bit of economics was perfectly demon- 
ed all through the war and postwar years. The prize 
nple is the combined wheat and corn belt of the 
» West. 

en before Pearl Harbor, Uncle Sam made it plain 








agriculture could not suffer to accommodate the 
itions industrial expansion. One of the seven mem 
ff the National Defense Advisory Commission spoke 
the farmers. It didn’t take long to coin the slogan: 
d will win the war—don’t waste it.” When the 
et draft was shifted from a peace to war tempo, 









ments for farmers were provided. 

i¢ Farm West did a first-rate job of feeding the 
ary and civilian population, (Rationing of food 
‘became necessary but not because of below-normal 
ly.) 

tis the big crop increase which stands out in this 
a. From 1939 through 1945, regional crop production 
ip 35% vs. 17% for the U.S. 

for production per worker, the Farm West scored 
. too. Compared with a rise of 26% for the U.S. 
11939 through 1944, the arm West recorded a 37% 





w was this splendid performance put on? Not by 
crease in farm labor force. On the contrary, war 
tries lured many a farm worker away from the plow 
place on the assembly line. And even the draft defer- 
ts were weakened as the armed forces’ demand rose 
igh. 

ie net result was a loss in farm population. From 
‘through 1941, the region’s drop was not as heavy as 
33 in the dust bowl period. But from 1942 through 
, the shrinkage was much greater with the result that 
‘otal was off about 14%. 

i¢ trend reversed itself at war’s end. At the begin 
tof this year, it was estimated a 6% increase had 
red by that time. About one-third of the wartime 
case had been regained, mostly due to men returning 
ms after being discharged from the military services. 
iere was a large migration from the farm to the city 
nis region. The migration might have been wholly 
regional. ‘That is, those living on the region’s farms 
| have moved only to the region’s cities. But this 
what happened. 

aly a part shifted their residence and occupation to 
by cities. Many, many others went farther awav to the 
tt Coast or to such war industry centers as Detroit. 
lowever, the region’s industry did expand. Its per- 
ige rise, as big as it was, must be discounted because 
i¢ relatively small proportion it is of the total. 

iere never was a real boom in war production in the 
except in a few spots, such as St. Louis and Wichita. 











—_— 
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FARM BELT MAKES ITS FORECAST 


Business executives of the Farm West were asked in a 
poll conducted by Business Week to give their opinions on 
the region's future. Returns from a diversified group yielded 
these results: 


Asked of: Questions % Yes Question; % Yes 
1, All Do you feel that Farm West In 1950 
business will be better in than in 
1947 than in 1946? 1946? 
2. All Do you think the Farm West In 1950 
will outdo the U.S. in 1947 than in 
compared with 1946? 1946? 


4. All Do you expect farm prices 
and income to settle back 
to lower levels in next year 
or two? 


5. Merchandisers \ 


Are farm savings sufficient 
to sustain sales in next few 
years even if farm income 
drops? 


3. All Do you expect the region 
to continue to lose popula- 
tion? 


6. General* —~ 


7 amare, 


Do you look for greater in- 
dustrial gains in coming 
years at expense of the 
East? 


8. General* —~ 





*includes Banks, Advertising Agencies, Newspopers, Public Utilities. 


Record farm yields and record farm prices this year ob- 
viously had their effect on businessmen’s thinking — seven 
out of eight of them believe 1947 business will surpass that 
of last year. 

They are not so bullish however on the business outlook 
for the Farm West when they look ahead to 1950. Here 
again their opinion seems to be influenced considerably 
by the agricultural situation, which can hardly be expected 
to stay near perfect. In fact, four out of five in the region 
anticipate a decline in farm prices in the next few crop 
seasons. 

The farmer's good fortune in being able to store up cash 
for a rainy day is counted on to cushion any drop in retail 
sales volume. Meanwhile, a great majority of business lead- 
ers see greater industrial growth in this heavily rural area. 
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As a result, the disappearance of munitions making did 
not wipe out very much. 

There were not very many plants built in this region 
exclusively for war production. So, there were fewer to be 
studied for reconversion possibilities. 


PROSPECTS 


The future of the Farm West revolves mainly on farm 
prices. 
Earlier this year, the consensus of economists was that 


5 
()' 
aU ¢ 


prices of farm products would drop something like 
by the vear-end. That idea has been left high and dry. 
Farm forecasters say prices will go down a little. Or 
they may rise a bit. Or they might stay put. 
One reason is the shorter corn crop this year. The latest 
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Where Farm West Dollars Go 


Despite its heavily rural character, Farm West's 
market patterns closely parallel the nation’s. Income 
per person now averages a trifle less than nationally. 
But less of it is paid out in U.S. income taxes—9% 

. 11% for the U.S. And because living costs are 
eo in rural sections, the income goes a longer way 
in retail markets. 

Partly in consequence, the region accounted last 
vear for 12.0% of U.S. retail sales whereas its 
income share was only 10.4%. Retail dollars moved 
pretty much into the same channels as nationally, 
though a bit more went for cars, gasoline, and goods 
for the home, and a bit less to apparel, feed, and 
similar stores (1939 sales breakdown as percentage 
of the total): 


Farm 
iS. West Difference 
BEM 5 lect 0 vie DES © 24.2° 24.1% +0.1% 
Eating & drinking.... 8.4 8.0 —0.4 
Gen. merchandise.... 13.5 12.8 —0.7 
NE ks os garde y o » 7.8 6.1 —1.7 
Drug stores ......... 3.7 4.0 +0.3 
Filling stations....... 6.7 8.7 +2.0 
Automotive ..... 13.2 14.5 13 
Bldg. mat. & home fiat: mn. 10.6 13:3 +2.7 
Other (fuel, etc.).... 11.9 8.3 oats 
Percent to chains..... 21.7 20.0 a fr 


Oo 


Chains do only 20°% of < 
22°, nationally. 

Some 12% of Farm West people are over 60 
vears of age, as against 10°, for the country as a 
whole; but the proportions of children under 18 
are the same; clearly, young adults move out of the 


Farm West. 


ill retail trade here versus 











government estimate is that 900-million bushels less 
will be harvested this vear compared to 1946. 

To a degree, that does not represent a real loss to the 
farmers of this area. It is t: iking money out of the farmers’ 
pockets in the form of less output. But to a large degree 
it is putting the money back in the form of highes prices. 

Other reasons for the belief that a high price level will 
be maintained this year and probably next are: exports, 
general business conditions, and wages. They are all on 
the plus side at this time. 

@ ‘The world is still faced with 
America is looked upon as the world’s granary, it will be 
expected to meet this deficit as far as possible. The 
Marshall plan for aiding Europe means continued relief. 
Implementation of that plan will require high level food 
shipments abroad. 

e With the U.S. generally the nearest practical level 
to a full economy, farm prospects are good. It would be 


a food deficit. As long as 


a different and sadder story if business slumps. For a 
farmer's prices would drop most in any over-all slipping 


of prices and shding of production. 


t 
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e The extremely high level of wages and wag 
encouraging, too, to the farm outlook. More 1 I 
the pay envelope spells more money to be spent 
eries. And the Lewis lever on wages which til: 4 ¢ 
miners’ pay again created an inflationary psycho! 
ful to current prices. 

A longer range squint at the farmer’s future 
different picture into focus. 

The ideal combination of high yields, high ¢ 1; 
and high prices is too much to hope for on a per iar 
basis. Sooner or later, the gears will slip and the |) n; 
days will be over. 

Some letdown must be expected eventually jn 
farmer’s relative place in the economy. It could ap 
in the next year or so. Even then it would only | 
moderate decline. 





gg .« 


Four things are counted on to temper a downtt 


(1) Federal aid from Washington. The end of 
current price support program next year will not n 
the conclusion of this kind of assistance. A federal 
gram to support agriculture one way or another is aly 
as certain as death and taxes. 

(2) Progress in farming. More efficient methg 
increased mechanization and more scientific farming 
pay dividends to this region. Consequently, net incq 
need not drop so sharply as it did after World War I 

(3) Reduced mortgage debt. Farmers of this de 
do not have to add a lot of money interest payment 
the cost of operation. In some cases, no interest pay 
need be included since the farms are held free and « 
This financial status of the farmer will also tend to 
his buying power up—he can spend most or all of 
cash without the usual worry about the farm debt 
if worst comes to worst, he can increase or restore 
mortgage with little trouble to tide him over a | 
season or two. 

(4) Accumulation of liquid savings. Farmers in 
region salted away a lot of their cash in banks. Sav 
were several times greater than the reduction in mort 
debt. A tiny Colorado country bank which 
change a $50 bill in dust bowl days now has deposit 
over $2. million. Naturally this cash backlog is impor 
to purchasing power. 


WITHIN THE REGION 


The pattern of behavior within the region is mark 
homogeneous. All the states, bar none, are more agri 
tural and less industrial than the U.S. average. .\s 
all the states, bar none, lagged behind the U.S. poj 
tionwise during the war. And, typical of all rural regi 
all the states, with the exception of Minnesota, enj‘ 
better than average per capita income gains. 

The eastern tier of states—Minnesota, Iowa, a! 
souri—conforms the least to the over-all regional pat 
These states are more industrialized. Factory emplov1 
accounts for respectively 16, 13, and 20% of the t 
labor force, as compared with 13% for the eg ref 
(and 25% for the U.S.). Then again, these states 
no waiilitiien losses since 1940, as did the regi 
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STACKING UP THE FARM WEST 


A breakdown of the Farm West market and of the changes in it since before the war 
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e, Consequently, since their income lagged behind 
regional gain, the per capita income performance 
these three states was not as striking as the regional 
id. 

ow jump over to the westernmost tier of three states 
ontana, Wyoming, and Colorado. ‘The population of 
ming and Colorado was up while Montana’s was 
n considerably. Their income performance was about 
same, all less than the regional average. 

stly, look at the middle tier of four states—the 
tas, Nebraska, and Kansas. All but Kansas lost 
lation. All had total income gains far above the 
n. The Dakotas are the least industrialized and most 
states in the Union. Two-fifths of the labor force in 
Dakotas are engaged in farming and only 3°% in 
ufacturing. They lost 16°% of their population since 
war began, nearly tripled their income and thus 
cd the most hair-raising per capita income gains in 
nation. 

hese spectacular differences in incomes per person 
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range from one state under the U.S. average to two 
states whose gains were twice that of the nation. Here 
is the state standing on this score: 


Montana 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
Minnesota 
lowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota... 
South Dakota. 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Farm West .... 
oe). ee ae 


515 
567 


505 


WYIOOw 
ODN wrt 


Vik Wwe 


In 1946 
1343 
1224 
1163 
1049 
1136 
1105 

1114 

a a 

1120 

1027 

1108 

1162 


% Gain 
Per Capita Incomes 1946 over 


In 1939 1939 


16] 
116 
130 
111 
143 


127 


1946 as % 
of U.S. 
Average 

116 


105 


100 


Note that in 1939 only one state (Wyoming) had a 
larger than U.S. average per capita income. In 1946, 
four states were over the U.S. average. North Dakota had 
the greatest per capita gain, coming up from the lowest 
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SMALLER INCOMES, LARGER SAVINGS 


Percent of all spending units,* by income and savings class 


INCOME SAVINGS 
a -_ “7100 
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Farm West _—iUS. 


Farm West US. 


Holdings of U. S. Bonds & 
Bank Deposits (end of 1945) 


1945 Money Income 


F | Over $3,000 

| 1 $2,000-$3,000 

r 1$1,000-$2,000 
Under $1,000 


| | Over $2,000 

P| $500-$2,000 

| | Under $500 
None 


*Units in income classes and savings classes not necessarily same units; 
Some persons with large incomes have small savings, and vice versa 


Dota US Federal Reserve Board 
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level in the region, while Kansas took the cellar position 
despite the fact that it had an enormous rise. 


Cities of the Region 


St. Louis, the city that was the largest in the region 
before the war, easily held its position by continuing 
its long-time steady growth. Its population increase was 
not phenomenal by any means. But the expanded num- 
ber mainly reflected an enlargement of the city’s manu- 
facturing activity. 

Shoes (International and Brown), chemicals (Mon- 
santo and Mallincrodt), stoves (American, Charter Oak, 
and Wrought Iron Range), and electrical equipment 
(Wagner, Emerson, Knapp-Monarch) are long-established 
businesses accounting for the larger shares of the city’s 
factory employees. Monsanto has a large postwar expan- 
sion program under way—only a small part of it is in 
St. Louis, however. American Stove is moving into an 
entirely new plant setup. 

St. Louis still holds its position as a leading distribution 
center of the nation. With the possible exception though 
of Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co. and Shapleigh Hard- 
ware Co., the wholesale orbit of St. Louis jobbers has 
shrunk considerably. 

Kansas City, at the other end of the state, is experi- 
encing so much industrial growth since the war that 
factorv floor space is the major hindrance. 

(he huge North American plane plant has been taken 
over by General Motors for use as a Buick-Oldsmobile- 
Pontiac assembiy plant. The Pratt & Whitney plant has 
been partly occupied on a multiple tenancy basis. 

Since V-] Day, at least 60 new businesses have been 
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established in Kansas City. And city boosters ¢) 
could have had twice as many if there werc 
space to put them in. 

The Midwest Research Institute is doing \ 
service there in working to develop natural 
of the area to better advantage. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul have registered 
increases in manufacturing activity although hug 
were not involved. 

Indicative of the Twin Cities’ growth is the 
industry. With a “Minnesota inspired” label f 
mon promotion, the apparel group increased emp! 
from 7,500 to 22,500 employees in the 1940-1947 
Gross sales advanced from $25-million to $135-; 

Even in this area, the trend toward decentra 
is evident. Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. est | 
three plants at Fairmount, Hutchinson, and Duluth \1 
Munsingwear, Inc., has expanded into Albert | 
Little Falls. 

Wichita breathed a sigh of relief when the Coley 
Co., a veteran local stove firm, took over the plant fag 
ties of Culver Aircraft, an early postwar casualty. Ot 
plane plants of the city continue to operate althoy 
Boeing employs only a fraction of its wartime labor fo 

Des Moines has never been crowded with factog 
Besides being a trading center for the state of [oy 
has had a national reputation in the insurance and | 
lishing fields. 

That city is expanding since the war along indus4 
lines. Deere & Co. is converting the former Des Mo 
ordnance plant into a farm equipment factory. .\ 
strong Furnace Co. will manufacture steel furnaces. 
Marquette Cement Co. is expanding its operations. 

Omaha is an important rail center (fourth la: 
in the U. S.). It is headquarters of the Union Pa 
and the western divisions of the Burlington and No 
western lines. 

At least half of its manufacturing is in the food f 
Armour, Wilson, Cudahy, and Swift operate pac! 
plants there and Omaha claims to make more butter t 
any other city in the world. The monstrous Martin | 
bomber plant has not been converted to peacetii 

Although the cities show the efforts made to mak 
territory less dependent on agriculture, it is nevertli 
true that it is still farming country. 

The past, present, and future of the Farm West |i 
its good earth. 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Copies of this Report to Executives, coupled witht 
four-page Market Data Supplement, will be availablc 
color reprint form in about two weeks. Single copics | 
be mailed to Business Week subscribers upon requ 
without charge—to nonsubscribers for 20¢. Add tiot 
copies will be billed at the rate of 20¢ apiece. On ord 
of 11 or more, quantity prices will be quoted « 
quiry. Address orders for reprints to Paul Montgou 
Publisher, Business Week, 330 West 42nd Street. \4 
York 18, N. Y. 
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iness loans aren’t the only type of 
tic debt to show a sharp increase 
the end of the war (BW—May3 
47). Just as sensational, even if less 
szed, has been the rise in indi 
borrowing. Despite the record 
evel of personal incomes, Ameti- 
milies have been plunging them- 
into debt at a pace never before 


ed. 



























rsonal Debt Hits New Peak 


Individual borrowing has risen by more than one-third since 
end of the war. In relation to income, it’s not out of line. But 
increase is adding to inflationary pressure. 


In the same 18 months it increased from 
$6.6-billion to $10.9-billion, or 65%. 
e Good or Bad?—What does this mean 
to the nation’s economy? Is it a healthy 
or an unhealthy manifestation? The 
answers depend largely on how you look 
ae it. 

l'ake consumer credit. A healthy rise 
had been expected all along—as soon as 
the war was over and long-wanted con- 




























smates by the Institute of Life sumer goods, particularly durables, 
nt fa@@@nce show that aggregate personal — started to roll off the assembly lines. 
(4g outstanding in the country was And in relation to the size of total indi- 
ith : $45-billion on June 30, 1947. vidual income (which, in the long run, 
dttilO o "—W- . oye - 
P » $4.3-billion higher than the pre- determines the ability to pay off the 
Of SOG record of $40.7-billion, at the end — debt), the present credit level is not out 
ractom@™e?9. And it represe increase f line 
TdCt 29. And it represents an increase — of line. 
low 11.3-billion, or 334%, since the ¢ Ratio—Credit is still going up. By the 
mid f1945—just 18 months back. end of the year, it is likely to be some- 
wse—This sharp upswing has been where around $12-billion. But 1947 
, ntirely to increases in two types disposable personal income (aggregate 
NCUSG@B+—home mortgages and consumer _ individual income after income-tax pay- 
; Mo Farm mortgages and life insur- ments) will be about $170-billion. So 
ry. Agfpolicy loans—the other two major _ the ratio of consumer credit outstanding 
es ications of consumer debt as de- to disposable income will be onlv about 
: by the institute—have remained 7%. In 1929 that ratio was 9.2% and 
1h } . a 
: ally unchanged (box). from 1936 to 1941 the range was be- 
bf larwise, home mortgages have’ tween 10% and 12%. 
1) Pa@@buted most to the rise. At mid- In other words, the national economy 
| Nogffthe total outstanding was an esti- has grown tremendously. ‘Thus, the 
| $27-billion—$7-billion, or 35%, mere size of one of its components 
aie + the 1945 vear-end level. The in-  shouldn’t be considered a danger. 
a ft . ~ . ° a ‘ 
was $4.5-billion during 1946, |e Inflation—Nonctheless, there are some 
pe t $2.5-billion in the first half of disturbing implications in the current 
tter t debt situation. One such is its impact 
tin Hcentagewise, the rise in consumer on the inflation picture. 
™ thas been even more sensational. Among the causes of zooming prices, 
n 
\ 
. 
come Zooms—But So Does Borrowing 
(All figures in billions of dollars) 
Disposable — Personal Dept Outstanding ~ 
Personal Home Farm Consumer Life Policy 
Income Mortgages Morteages Credit Loans Total 
ee $82.5 $21.1 $9.6 $7.6 $2.4 $40.7 
Mrivbeche ‘ 45.2 17.9 py 3.9 3.8 33.3 
- eee 70.2 18.2 6.6 8.0 3.2 36.0 
Wi as sé-wais 75.7 19.1 6.5 9.2 3.1 37.9 
Abie Beics- ces. . 980 20.1 6.5 9.9 2.9 39.4 
— Nee 116.2 19.9 6.1 6.5 a4 35.2 
5 <a oe 131.6 19.6 5.6 5.3 2.4 32.9 
ks See 146.0 19.5 a3 5.8 2.1 32.7 
0 ee 150.7 20.0 $4 6.6 2.0 33.7 
l ee oak 158.4 e 24.6 ¢$.2 €10.1 €1.9 ¢ 41.8 
e30,1947....  *169.6 27.0 +* 10.9 1.9 +##45 0 
r()1)1C RN Estimated. * Estimated annual total based on first-half rate. ** Midyear estimate not available, 
+ Ne "Includes farm-mortgage debt taken at 1946 year-end figure. Data: Federal Home Loan Bank System; 


culture and Commerce Depts.; Federal Reserve Board; Institute of Lafe Insurance. 
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Mail us. Female 


One lone girl, face to face with a 
flock of letters that have to be opened, 
stacked, sorted and routed in a hurry 
...and only an old fashioned hand 
letter opener to help her! Wasteful as 
writing business letters in long hand! 

Better get her a Pitney-Bowes 
MailOpener and have the job done 
in a fraction of the time. The electric 
MailOpener opens a whole morning's 
mailin less than a minute...gives girls 
more time for other work... gets 
letters to the right people on time. 

Safe as it is speedy, the MailOpener 
accommodates. envelopes of various 
sizes and thicknesses, without cutting 
contents. Streamlined in looks as it is 
in action, the MailOpener is a helpful 
new business machine. 

Put your letter-opening onan 
“express” basis with this new 
MailOpener. Phone our nearest 

="  office...or write for illustrated 
folder to Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
1419 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


= PITNEY-BOWES 
MAIL 





OPENER 
















Built and serviced by world's largest 
makers of mailing machines. Branches 
in 63 cities in the U.S. and Canada. 





PPNUERE is one highly mechanized oper- 
ation that actually scrapes wealth 
from the ground. It is called “strip” 
mining —a fast, efficient method of re- 
covering coal deposits lying in seams 


just under the earth’s surface. 


Unlike deep shaft mining, the seams 
of strippable coal are naturally shal- 
low. The life of a good strip mine may 


be as short as 8 or 10 years. 


This was precisely the problem fae- 
ing the Ayrshire Collieries Corporation 
of Indianapolis when they came to the 
Bank of Manhattan in 1940. Some of 
the surface mines which the firm had 


in operation were nearing exhaustion. 


Ayrshire had already taken an option 
on a new strip coal field which they 


called “Flamingo.” 


Surveys indi- 


RAL DEPOSI 


2 ERT 
R FED 





How to scrape up a million dollars— 





Bank of the Manhattan Company 
NEW YORK 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


cated a rich deposit here. But working 
capital was needed for building roads 
and railroad yards, for costly machin- 
ery and equipment. 


The Bank’s officers studied the prob- 
lem and Ayrshire’s record of operation. 
They were impressed by the ability and 
foresight of the firm’s management. 
The Bank advanced the money that was 
needed to open and develop the Fla- 
mingo mine. In five short years, Fla- 
mingo has earned over a million dol- 
lars. Today, Ayrshire has adequate coal 
reserves for still further development. 


This is typical of the experience of 
many forward-looking companies who 
come to the Bank of Manhattan for 
counsel and financial help at critical 

crossroads in their development. 














the twin facts of record incon 
tinued scarcity of goods rank 
increase in consumer borroy 
regarded as additional consun 
so far as it further intensifix 
petition for available commo 
this situation may become \ 
federal curbs on instalment } 
on Nov. 1 (BW —Aug.16'47,p 
authorities think this date \ 
signal far a new jump in cre 
(some business quarters, in f 
to be almost counting on ju: 
occurrence). 
e Trouble Brewing—Viewed 
light, the increase in borro) 
gests plenty of headaches ah 
for the borrowers and for bu 
who have extended them th 
And the headaches will be coi 
worse if the country should 
the recession that has been 
predicted for next year. 
Another disturbing factor i 
revealed in the recent Federa 
Board survey of consumer fina 
about 25% of the nation’s 
spent more than they mad 
(BW —Aug.23’47,p34).. Many 
contributed to the increase ii 
prices continue to rise, thu 
these families from balanc 
budgets, how will they be al 
off this indebtedness? 







































TOP MAN IN SHIFT 


Sharp & Dohme, Inc., 


Zinsser (above) moved from 
presidency to fill the vacant 
of board chairman: Willia 
Dempsey, former executive 

president, became president 
Dr. William A. Feirer, for 
vice-president, succeeded D 
sey. Chairman Zinsser, wh 
been with the company 


tive. 























shifted its top lineup to get read 
for further expansion. John 


1935, continues as chief ex 
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Here’s the Works 


on the biggest advertising news in years: 


: eg Commencing in March, space 
willbe availableinCORONET 
» to a limited number of adver- 
tisers. Because the full story rep- 
resents a development of major 
importance, here’s the works on 
CORONET: 


Q: How do CORONET'’s rates 
compare with those of other mag- 
azines? A: 22% below the lowest 
in the multi-million class, and 
84% below the average for the 
top 9 magazines. 


Q: What does this mean specifi- 
cally? A: For roughly the cost of 
3 pages in LIFE (guaranteeing 
15,600,000 reproductions) or 334 
pages in LADIES’ HOME JOUR- 
NAL (16,875,000) or 41% pages 
in SATURDAY EVENING 
POST (16,470,000) thirteen 
pages can be had in CORONET, 
with 26,000,000 reproductions! 


OFONCt ~*~ 


2,000,000 GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 


Q: Does CORONET guarantee 
2,000,0002 A: Yes. However, 
during the first eight months of 
1947 an average of 2,319,688 


copies were delivered. 


Q: Whoare the readers, and what 
kind of a market are they? 
A: Readership is family-wide — 
in the top-intelligence levels—and 
CORONET families aggregate a 
total population exceeding New 


York City’s. 


Q: How thoroughly do they read 
CORONET? A: Four traffic sur- 
veys show that the difference in 
readership between the lead-off 
article and the last article in the 
magazine is only 16%! 


Q: What is CORONET’s adver- 
tising policy? A: Every adver- 
tisement facing an editorial page, 
and a set policy of two or more 
pages of editorial per page of 
advertising. 


NEW YORK . 366 Madison Avenue 
Murray Hill 2-5400 

. Coronet Building 
Dearborn 7676 


DETROIT... 417 New Center Bidg. 
Madison 5745 


CHICAGO. 


Q: Does this limit the number of 
advertisers? A: Yes. Of the 4,180 
nationally advertised products 
and services, there will be space 
in CORONET for only about 50. 


Q: What will be the advantages 
to advertisers of this policy of 
limitation? A: Preferred posi- 
tions for all, drastically-reduced 
competition, and a readership for 
advertising that will more closely 
approach that of the magazine 
itself. 


It’s the number of actual readers 
an advertisement gets that the 
advertiser pays for — not the 
magazine’s circulation. 


CORONET’s unique policy is the 
first important move that has 
been made to attack this unknown 
factor of waste! 


PHILADELPHIA . 1700 Walnut Street 
Pennypacker 5-8998 

BOGTON is ccceces 525 Statler Office Bldg. 
Liberty 5526 


LOS ANGELES... .448 South Hill Street 
Trinity 9924 
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Have Better 
Business Days 


WITH THE NEW 


ELECTRONIC 


AIMPLICALL 


'INTERCOMMUNICATION 





America’s Most Wanted 
Business Communication 


Systems 


You'll have better business days with 
the New AMPLICALL! You'll get more 
done in less time, with less effort, con- 
fusion and delay. AMPLICALL 
tronic Communication, with its exclu- 
sive new features, is the modern fast- 


elec- 


action way to case up the work load— 
to step up office and plant efficiency. 
Just the touch of a button gives you 
instant speaking contact with any or 
all of your key men. All communication 
—within and between departments—is 
sped quickly, simply, dependably over 
the AMPLICALL electronic network. 
For better, more productive business 


Dominion Crisis 


Canada denies rumors it 
will devalue its currency. But it 
must take some action to stop the 
drain on U. S. dollar reserves. 





inherent political risk—fo: 
could send domestic pric 
ing. Yet the U.S. would 
a dim view of the majo 
the imposition of tight co: 
U.S. imports except bare n 
e Alternatives— here are st; 
sibilities. ‘These include: (| ‘ 
U.S. loan; (2) lifting foo. 


so that Canadian produc 


OTTAWA-In London last week, more at the high prices th 
Canada’s youthful Finance Minister, pay; or (3) persuading the Ls 


Douglas C. Abbott, took time off from 
his trade talks with the British to deny 
once again that his Dominion is on the 
verge of devaluating its dollar. 
¢ Dollar Shortage—Despite his denial, 
however, devaluation talk persists in 
well-informed circles. For Canada 
must soon face up to the dollar famine 
that plagues almost every other nation. 
A return to the wartime rate of 90¢ 
to the U.S. dollar may well be the 
way for Ottawa to get out from under. 
This would at once increase Canadian 
exports and cut imports from the U. S. 
Major drawback to the device is its 


duce tariffs to admit morc 
goods. Best guess is that the 
tion will embody several of ¢ 
bilities—and that it will be a 
to Canadian business. 

Just how soon Canada \ 
of U.S. dollars is problemat 
the exact amount of its cu 
reserves remains a secret. | 
however, Canada wound up 
$14-billion in gold and doll 
increase over its prewar h 
$400-million. 

e Big Deficit—But the outs 
increased heavily. Annual im) 





Profit reports from retail stores 

and mail-order houses point up an 
all-too-apparent fact: Boomtime earn- 
ings are shortlived, once the boom’s 
generating forces start to peter out. 
As indicated in the tabulation below, 
earnings of most retail stores dropped 
sharply from last vear’s high levels— 
despite the fact total sales in many 
cases were up. 
e Ills and Remedies—The start of the 
retail trade’s troubles came late in 
1946. At that time, most merchan- 
disers began to feel uncomfortable 
because of (1) large inventories; (2) 
their heavv outstanding orders for 
new goods; (3) more and more con- 
sumer resistance to higher prices. 

To correct this situation, the trade 


Retailers’ Earnings Drop Sharply 


took immediate steps to slice 
tories by mark-down sales. Outstar 
ing orders were also sharph 
mid-19+47, the ills had been p: 
well remedied. 

But the costs of the 

came high. 
e Comparison—Retailers’ last-h 
operating reports may reveal a bet 
1946-1947 comparative showing th 
those of this year’s first six month 
But full year profits will undoubte 
stav behind those of 1946. 

The tally below covers major 
tailers who had reported by this we 
Some of the biggest earners 
field—Gimbels, Macy’s, Federat@ 
Dept. Stores—have not yet reporte 
Figures are in thousands of dollaq 


medicir 











days, let AMPLICALL go to work Sales sb Prot —— 
for you... First Half First Quarter Second Quar 
v2) 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 
p~S ey or ae a eee rr ary ean — $75 815 $86,727 $5.3 $3,067 NA vA 
ag we available to fit the special needs Aled Stores... ee eeees #$75 ,815 #$86 727 61 weer ; 2 ee 
"(aS of your business. Write today for Assoc. Dry Goods........ 61,964 62,229 NA NA *$4,030 ¥31. 366 
~ . “4 City Stores 59.355 67 . 434 1,282 1,272 1,178 532 
. f t ~ i s fi ee ee be 
q Aa aa pcthan besniogghdecomg Interstate Dept. Stores. .. 23,379 28,180 NA NA *776 "315 
. , Marshall Field........... 88 674 95,757 3,210 2,562 3,876 2,249 
i May Dept. Stores........ 121,540 158,717 NA NA *8 927 *7 022 
. Mercantile Stores........ 44,889 50,114 NA NA *3 242 *1 41 
ited: ae te Nat'l Dept. Stores....... 39,167 40,071 NA NA *2,0S8 = *1. 202 
5: Go PERRY ius aeecss SOR 322,061 NA NA *17, 883 *10,94 
THE RAULAND CORPORATION Mail Ora Arlex— 
: SLe ail Order 
4249 N. Knox Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois yo us > 30.156 35.753 473 280 205 nr 
CT) Send complete details on the New AMPLICALL. Montgomery Ward..:.... 418,397 508 ,648 NA NA *24,559 #17624 
. Sears, Roebuck. .....0006 638,909 790, 869 NA NA *38,640 *40 355 / 
(2 Send your representative. No obligation Speigel, Inc.........04.. 44,714 57,299 NA NA *1,126 37 f 
ee eee Speciality Stores 
Te Te eee a 18,108 17,120 NA *1 800 25 
H ey ee NA NA ] 185 NA 11 
COMpany.....cceecescnscssesccrerverecees Fane Pirvant. ... ..:.<o. 22,848 26,008 503 70 328 
Lerner Stores.......ee0e% 47,046 50,441 NA NA *2,477*1 
EDs o suck enbawmetawesseceens+cenev sees . 
NA Not available. # First quarter only. * Six-month results. D Deficit. 
Te ee ee State...... 
' 
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For the first time, sorbitol is available in carloads—with 


a new concept of purity—for new uses and new thinking. 
Where once it was tons, now it is carloads. Greatly 
expanded production facilities —just completed—have 
opened fresh vistas for the chemical industry, and 


suggest new evaluation of this remarkable chemical. 


Sorbitol, a hexahydric alcohol, may be used advan- 


tageously 
—As a Manufacturing Ingredient in 

DRYING OILS ESTERS 

HARD RESINS ETHERS 

ALKYDS PLASTICIZERS 

—As a Conditioning Agent and Humectant in 

tad COSMETICS GELATIN GASKETS 
o tha FLEXIBLE GLUES CHEWING GUM POLISHES 
onty LEATHER CANDY YEAS1 
Bt PAPER TOBACCO SOFT DRINKS 


PHARMACEUTICALS PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


Available in Two Grades...in Drums or Tankcars 











; ea 
a i “~ 

++ oe Saiaesiaie i sae ae cones: | EE nee Ty 
la | SORBO | | ARLEX | 
4 A 70% aqueous solution of p-sorbi- Atlas commercial sorbitol 

| tol. Water-white, with clean, sweet | solution, containing closely 
taste. No odor. For synthesis and related polyhydric materials 

moisture-conditioning. By improved | which make it non-crys- 

technique, this grade is now offered | tallizing. For flexibilizing 

in greater purity than ever before. | | and moisture - conditioning. 

| } 
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The Atlas technical staff 1S especially qualified to discuss 
sorbitol applications with you. Bring your problems to us. 


\rlex—Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


ATLAS 


Industrial Explosives ¢ Industrial Finishes * Coated Fabrics « Acids 
Activated Carbons e Industrial Chemicals 







ATLAS 


Sy 


POWDER COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 


































STARR BUILDING + THIRD & GRANT: PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 








ON PAINT MAINTENANCE WITH 
RIGIDSTEEL TRUSSLESS CONSTRUCTION 


Make sure your new industrial building actually pays its way 
for life! When you specify RicipstEEL Trussless Construction, 
you get sound modern design, more usable space, clear overhead 
and sturdier roof members to support tramways or hoists. 
There is less surface to paint in RicipsTEEL Construction and 
the cost per ton is lower. Overall maintenance for RiGipsTEEL 
buildings can be kept at a minimum for life. Get the facts 
before you build. Write 


McCLOSKEY COMPANY 






























IN 1946 
BUSINESS This magazine carried more pages 
‘WEEK of business-goods and services 


advertising, than any other general- 
business magazine or national news- 





weekly. 

BUSINESS WEEK 3237.43 Pages 

Magazine B 1795.37 
" Cc 1690.69 “ 
“a D 1330.94 “ 
> E 1320.63 “ 
” ye. 482.67 “ 
“ G 312.30 “ 


(FROM PUBLISHERS INFORMATION BUREAU 
ANALYSIS OF ADVERTISING—1946) 


Wherever you find it, you find a management-man . . . well informed. 











the U.S. jumped from a | 
age of $450-million to a ; 
than $2-billion during th¢ 
1947. Trade deficit with | 
this year may reach $9753-m 
In normal times Canada’ 
sition would be perfecth 
torically the balance of tr 
been in favor of the U.S 
days of free convertibility 
exchange, Canada earned en 
from exports to Britain and 
tries to make up the differe: 
Now Canada is caught j 
play. It is paying its chief 
U.S.) abnormally inflated, < 
barrelhead prices. But Britai 
settling its trade deficit wit 
by paving only 50% in doll 
the U.S. loan) and drawins 
$14-billion loan from Cana 
up the other 50% 
e Must Do Something—1 hx 
lars Canada gets from Britai 
arrangement don’t even cor 
covering the $1-billion-a-year t 


| cit with the U.S. So it’s a « 
| Canadian government is go 


to do something. 














today. I decided to be a ile 











Sponsored by (NAME OF SPONSOR) 


fe ceepeten oh he Aang Covet ot of te meet es 





PEDAGOGICAL PLUG 


One of the oldest and most 
uable of U.S. commodities— 
cation—has a new sponsor. 
ness, under the impetus 
Advertising Council, is 
ona campaign to promot 
teachers, better schools. P 
and other advertising mater 
a whole campaign “guide 
been prepared by Bent 
Bowles advertising agenc\ 
top industrialists, advertising 1 
and educators launched the 
gram last week in New York 

Ihe council stresses that n 
business spends on educatio 
off—in higher living stan 
hence a larger market. 
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FOR SALE OR LEASE 


@ As a whole, for operation at present site; 





Q As a whole, less one or two burner units 
and appropriate accessory buildings and 
equipment for operation at present site, or— 





DESIGNED CAPACITY: Approximately 13,000,000 


pounds. 


BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES: Gas Desulphuriza- 
tion (Treater) Plant, designed capacity—21 million 
cubic feet of gas per day. Gas Supply Line. Carbon 
Black Plant—Three Burner Units, each consisting of 
60 Burner Houses, 12’ x 116’ x 9’. Processing, storage 
and miscellaneous accessory buildings and equipment. 
= Dwellings—4 at Treater Plant site and 15 near Carbon 
Black Plant site. 


B DELIVERY STATUS: Currently, this facility is being 
f operated by Columbian Carbon Company under an 
putt interim lease cancelable on 30 days’ notice. 


Pos GAS SUPPLIES: Gas for the production of channel 
black is now being supplied by Phillips Petroleum 
Company and, in part, by an affiliate of the present 
lessee, Columbian Carbon Company. The contract 
with Phillips Petroleum Company extends through 
1949 and is transferable with the Plancor. Columbian 
Carbon Company has expressed willingness to nego- 


mo * 


oe) 


Gd 





now 


THREE-BURNER UNIT 


CHANNEL-TYPE 
CARBON BLACK PLANT 


Seagraves, Gaines County, Texas. 















As a whole, except dwellings*, for dis- 


mantling and removal from site; 


4) One or two burner units only and yon 
appropriate accessory buildings _ 
equipment for dismantling and remova 


from site. 
i inder 
Dwellings to be offered separately, if remaind 
*Dwelli ye | 
of Plancor is sold for removal from site 


tiate with prospective operators of the plant for such 
small additional supplies of gas as the company may 
have over and above its own needs. 

War Assets Administration invites proposals for the 
purchase or lease of Plancor 2316, currently being 
operated by Columbian Carbon Company at Seagraves, 
Gaines County, Texas. 


SEALED BIDS: Your sealed proposals on Standard 
Bid Forms will be received by War Assets Administra- 
tion, Office of Real Property Disposal, North American 
Aviation Plant, Grand Prairie, Texas, until 2:00 P.M., 
C.S.T., November 5, 1947, at which time all proposals 
will be publicly opened and read. Credit terms may be 
arranged. War Assets Administration reserves the 
right to reject any or all proposals. For a more detailed 
description of this property and for Standard Bid 
Forms write: 



























































Pe - WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION/| 


OFFICE OF REAL. PROPERTY DISPOSAL 
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NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION PLANT, GRAND PRAIRIE, TEXAS * 





They go 
almost 
ANYWHERE _ 








One of the unconventional but 
useful handling jobs often per- 
formed by battery industrial 
triicks is to push or pull heavy 
loads between craneways. Arti- 


cles des« ribing modern methods 


of material handling appear regu- 
larly in our STORAGE BAT- 
TERY POWER. Send for sam- 
ple copy if you do not already 


receive it. 


BECAUSE they are quiet and free from fumes, battery industrial 
trucks can be used without restriction in virtually any department of the 
plant. They-can even be provided with spark-enclosed construction for 


operation in locations where fire and explosion hazards may exist. 


They use low-cost electric power and they use it with maximum economy, 
because they start instantly, yet consume no power during stops. With 
electric motor drive for both traction anc lifting, they have a minimum of 


wearing parts; are easy to maintain; are rarely out of service for repairs. 


Thus, they are inherently dependable and economical, and this is espe- 
cially important where they are working twenty fours hours a day. Here 
they have the additional advantage of operating from one battery while 
another is on charge; except for the few minutes needed to exchange 


batteries, they need not stop for servicing of the power unit. 


They are extra dependable and extra economical when EDISON Nickel- 
Iron Alkaline Batteries are used. With steel cell construction, a solution 
which is a natural preservative of steel, and a fool-proof principle of 
operation, they are the longest-lived and most durable of all storage 
batteries. Edison Storage Battery Division of Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 
West Orange, New Jersey. In Canada: International Equipment Company 


Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 


EDISON 


/ Nickel « Iron « Alkaline 
2 §8STORAGE BATTERIES 














IN INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, EDISON NICKEL- 
IRON-ALKALINE BATTERIES GIVE 
YOU THESE IMPORTANT 

ADVANTAGES 


They are durable mechanically; they can be charged rapidly; they 
withstand temperature extremes; they are foolproof electrically; 
they can stand idle indefinitely without injury; they are simple and 
easy to maintain, 
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C.&O.—Central Decis |. 
Now in ICC’s Hands 


The Interstate Commerce 
sion last week wound up its | 
the proposed marriage of < 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio R 
New York Central R.R. (B\- \J 
’47,p70). For better or f 














was now up to ICC to decid dels 
@ Would-be suitor Robert | 
could vote his 400,000 shar ( 
O.-owned Central stock. is 0 
e Young and C. & O. presid \ Gay as” 
J. Bowman can sit on Central iivit 
ICC’s decision is expect itor 
the turn of the vear. ut € 
e Affrmative—As with most utp 
of such a nature, the hearing ' 
out that there was little mutua| gas ar 


tion between the two partics. \ 
spiced his testimony with | 








diatribe against the “fow- top banlghe 
who control the nation’s leading giv 
tems—including Central. vide 
“Our very presence” on Cenfil 
board ‘“‘would relieve’ that ae att 


banking control, he asserted. An¢ 
predicted, it would also have other 
effects: for example, better treat‘? 0 
for Central’s customers; mor 
ter passenger trains and faster frg 
trains; and motive power that w 
“make the diesel locomotive obso] 

Seating Young and Bowman on 

tral’s board, other C. & O. exec 
testified, would immediately rais« 
tral’s credit rating. This would e1 
the road to refund its debt soon to 
interest, they said, and free for 
structive transportation uses som¢ 
million of its quick assets. They 
promised early benefits to Cen 
trafic as a result of C. & O.’s ex 
ing coal business (the two roads w 
interchange freight). 
e Negative—But the opposition (m 
the Virginian Ry., anti-Young intd 
in the Nickel Plate Road, the cit 
Norfolk, and two Central officials t 
pectedly called on by the Virgir 
was lined up, too. The general s 
ment from this quarter: C. & O. 
cials sitting on the Central’s | 
might cause some devastating repe 
sions. 

A Central-C. & O. tie-up, the 
ginian insisted, might break up its 
and close traffic arrangements with 
tral. Such action might divert fron 
Virginian as much as $10-millio 
29%, of annual freight revenues. 
¢ Central's Position—The Central 
cials strongly intimated that Young 
Bowman had been invited to join § 
tral’s directorate only because they 
resented 6% of its stock. They had 
intentions of arranging a “trial DNFE 
riage. 
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ow Can Output Be Boosted? 


American Management Assn. finds employers disagree 


ely on means of increasing workers’ productivity. Many skep- 
@| at letting employees shape plans, but some let them havea say. 


is old as any labor problem and as 
yas next quarter’s balance sheet, pro- 
tivity never gets tar from top item 
ition in management’s thinking 
it employees. No wage is too high 
utput is forthcoming. No wage is 
ap if the production isn’t there. Unit 
‘sare the only measurement of man- 
yet Which can make sense in a profit 
rem. 

[he widespread recognition of this 
t gives interest to anything that can 
vide new insights into the problem 
aising productivity. It assures a big 
jatténtive audience for the results of 
\y urrent study which promises to be 
e of the most extensive ever under- 
¢n on employee productivity. 

n the Making —‘This survey was 
ted 18 months ago by research tech- 
ans of the American Management 
a. Under its president, Alvin A. 
dd, this group had long felt there 
a need for such a study. It is now 
eduled for completion early in Janu- 
re But byproducts of it will be dis- 
: ed at the A.M.A.’s Personnel Con- 
nce to be held in New York City 
2 and 3. 

\.M.A.’s study was prompted by a 
gnition that adequate research had 
et been made into the field of man- 






NFERENCE HEAD: Alvin A. Dodd, 
ens a personnel study group next month, 
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agement-labor cooperation to increase 
productivity. A.M.A. undertook to find 
out what types of employee cooperation 
plans have been used, the results ac- 
complished, and reasons for their suc- 
cess or failure. 

e Points of Emphasis—Researchers were 
instructed to give special emphasis to: 

(1) Unusual or especially successful 
methods used by management to get 
cooperation from their employees. 

(2) Important ways that unions have 
helped boost productivity. 

(3) Future plans which companies 
have for raising workers’ output. 

The approach was entirely objective, 
but there were two important basic 
concepts: The national economy can 
best be served by increasing the size of 
the whole profit-pic, to avert haggling 
over the size of the slices; employec 
participation in planning to this end has 
had a successful background abroad- 
where it has been lacking, labor has 
substituted political expedience. 

A.M.A. made preliminary 
then launched a survey with question- 
naires to 1,000 companies, They were 


studies, 


asked what emplovees were doing to 
(1) improve job responsibilities and to 
set job standards; (2) boost safety and 
accident prevention; (3) reduce “waste 
and spoilage; (4) introduce technological 
changes. Other questions dealt with 
suggestion-box techniques, and with 
company communications programs. 
e Field Survey — Questionnaires were 
followed up with a two-month field sur 
vey of 40 companies. Field work in- 
cluded interviews with top- and lower- 
level management, union representa- 
tives, and production workers. Results 
now are being tied together, will soon 
be turned over to a panel of professional 
labor relations men _ for analysis. 
A.M.A.’s final report will reflect their 
recommendations. 

Meanwhile, A.M.A. researchers have 
turned in some advance findings: 
e Many employers are still skeptical 
about letting employees have a hand in 
any phase of management. In most of 
these cases, the attitude can be traced 
to an unfavorable past experience with 
unions. 
e Many others started out with the sim- 
plest form of employee participation, 
that aimed at safety methods. Success- 




























Tested for Quality 





SOLD AT REGULAR MARKET PRICES 


Udylite carries one of the largest 
stocks of plating and finishing sup- 
plies in the country—ready for im: 
mediate shipment—sold at regular 
market prices, 


And, every item in the stock has been 
tested for quality in Udylite labora- 
tories. Only materials which meet 
our rigid specifications are accepted 
in our warehouse. 


Without paying any more for his 
supplies, the Udylite user obtains the 
benefit of expert, experienced lab- 
Oratory control of quality. He is 
assured that what he buys at Udylite 
will be the best obtainable — exactly 
meeting specifications, This is a 
Udylite extra service well worth 
having. 
(See ? / [> i 
Slil¢ YL 
oe Ae a a 


ed 


\ 


THE 
UDYIITE CORPORATION 


DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 


Ciries 


REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL 
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What makes 


(A Question Advertisers have been trying to Answer for Years) 


1. As every advertiser knows, there are upwards of 
40 million families in this country. Through the use of 
enough media, it is pessible to reach all these families at 
one time. But as every advertiser also knows, this would 
not mean all would buy. Why? 


3. For the answer, watch any really new product come 
on the market. A dishwasher. Television. A home freezer. 
At first, most people—regardless of income—are cautious. 
They want to “wait and see.” They prefer to have some- 


body else do the pioneering. 


2. Is it a matter of buying power? Buying power is it 
portant —but it is not enough. It has to be backed by bu 
ing desire or it is useless. And—as every advertiser kno 
— it was not necessarily the wealthy who bought t 
first radios, the first electric refrigerators. 


4. So new products move slowly until the early bu 
ers spread the word. These people who start buying wav 
are generally the intellectually curious—the folks wlio 
hunger for facts and ability to assimilate informati 
cause them to seek and try the newest and best product 







































A QUICK SUMMARY OF FACTS 


TOTAL CIRCULATION: READERSHIP BY SEX: 
185,000 620 men—38G women 
GUARANTEED: 100,000 HOME-OW NERS: 58% 


READERS PER COPY: 2.6 
COLLEGE EDUCATED: 52% 


TOTAL MONTHLY AUDIENCE: 
1,000,000 plus LIFE INSURANCE 
OWNERS: 91% 
(Against a national average 


NEWSSTAND: 35% of SO%) 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 

















ou don’t need special copy to intrigue the people 
r is inf™read SCIENCE Illustrated. But you can feed them 
y buf facts about your product and keep them more interested 
knov—m you can just a general type of audience. In short, if 
ht tif looking for sales, don’t overlook SCIENCE Illus- 


. Have you seen the latest issue? 


On Sale Now At All Newsstands—20f 


Science 


* Wustrated * 


nN bu 
wave 


who: 





CIRCULATION SOON OVER 500,000 


nati 


duet 








amy 
Check List 
of 5 Practical 


McGraw-Hill Books 


See them 
10 days 


on approval 





@ EXECUTIVE THINKING AND ACTION 


By Fred DeArmond, This unique book shows 
you how to apply tested, basic leaders » tech- 
niques to al pes of business situat s It 
demonstrate I cores f llustrative ex- 
amples, the ds and ctices e1 ed 
by outstanding leaders e fields of business, 
government nd the military 251 pages, 


5% x 8, $3.00. 


(| BLUEPRINT FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS 


By D. H. Plackard and C. Blackmon. Here is 
expert counse t help you make sure of bu i- 
ing good will and inderstanding i 2 ir 
public relatior cal his | tails 
the successful methods i tec 
niques that ricling yu ce « 

5Ye x B, $3.50. 


in your favor. 355 pages, 


|] REBUILDING THE SALES STAFF 


By Saul Polls tk. This book takes a long step 
toward help 1 solve the twin problems of 
salesme selection and training It takes the 
guesswork ou of recruit ind selection— 
analyzes every phase 1 ne s by- 
step developme Pr ge ge f tive training 


progran 503 pages, 6 x mre 00, 


RECORDS MANAGEMENT AND FILING 
OPERATIONS 


By Margaret Odell and Earl Strong. Now— 
‘ ‘ fi 1 


you ‘ mr c nga better bi siness tool 
This new manual ats vs you how t up and 
operate a filing syster that exactl suit yur 
ndividual business needs It emphas s the 
nec a1t¥ to it i cle ele ment oft ‘ bi ed 
record control, 3842 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, 
$4.00. 


PRINCIPLES OF COLOR AND COLOR 
MIXI!'G 


Rusianoby. This 





hor's m <¢ ‘instant’ 
mr ic tifi i 130. pages, 7% x 9%, illus- 
irate, $4. 50. 


MAIL THIS ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Bock Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 18 
ph : et 
1 Ded nd's Executive Thinking and Action—$3.00 


nd | ! Blueprint for Public Rela- 


Saies Staff—$4.00 
and Filing 


) Poliak Rebuilding the 
Crile and Nt Records Management 
Operations—$4.00 


} ustanoby’s Principles of Color and Color Mixing— 
$4.50 

NAMO@ .cccccccccccves 
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labor-management committee 
that goal, they have ex- 
cooperative program to 
Safety 
ground for 


ful in 
toward 
thei 


objectives. 


VOTK 
tended 
cover other 
tion thus has been a testing 
greater employee participation in man- 
agement. 

e A few have started out with a sweep- 
ing program giving employees a broad 
voice in planning to boost productivity. 
In many instances, these programs have 
been linked closely with profit-sharing 


Ct IO Pe rd- 


plans, 
@ Needs and Sentiments—Other interim 
findings: 

Many companies with formal pro- 


grams for increasing employee coopera- 
tion stress the need for (1) asking em- 
ployees’ advice and criticism, rather 
than letting them make final decisions; 
2) avoiding collective bargaining issues 
in labor-management cooperation meet- 
ings; and (3) backing programs with 
top-manabement support. 
Many companies felt that 
ments should be given to employees to 
increase productivity. Many stressed 


induce- 


Labor Arbitrators Organize 


Umpires set up National Academy of Arbitrators to de 
rules of professional conduct, foster standards of members 
hence keep integrity intact. But it won't be a closed shop. 


Some 20 of the nation’s top-flight 
labor arbitrators met in Chicago last 
week to establish and christen a brand- 


new organization in their field. Its 
name: the National Academy- of Arbi- 
trators. Its purpose: to foster higher 


standards of integrity and competence 
in their profession. lo help reach their 
target, the arbitrators are adopting 
canons of ethics to govern their conduct. 
e Need—The idea which is about to 
bear fruit is not new. For years, when 
arbitrators got together they entertained 
each other with accounts of how greedy 
or unprincipled some other arbitrators 
were. The higher tvpes of men practic- 
ing arbitration have long realized that 
their profession could be discredited by 
some of the shadier practitioners. The 
big growth im the field has increased 
this danger. 
he National Academy developed out 
of a disctission that tock place in Wash- 
ington last vear. At that time, a num- 
ber of well-known arbitrators were in the 
capital to consult with officials of the 
‘onciliation Service. After finishing 
their business meeting with Edgar War- 
en, who was then Director of Concilia- 
tion, they sat around for a little shop 
talk. Asa result of that session the arbi- 
trators resolved to get on with the job 
of starting a pv donne association. 
e Laws and Cficers—The meeting in 
Chicago polahed ‘of the formalities of 


bonus 
group 
preference for 
nonfinancial incentives. 

e Yes and No—Fifty-six com 
plans reported cooperation of 
was “better than ever” as a1 
said there had been no mark 
Two cyen reported less 
Showing the marked difter 
exist In management thinking 
panics said stricter  disciplit 
boost productivity more than 
consultation; 26 said their uni , 
contributed in any way towa 
productivity; 12 were doubtf 
the value of the union 
and eight companies said that | 
reached the limit of cooperat 
their unions. 

On the other hand, 46 co: 
warned against use of disciplin 
productivity; 
a “constructive contribution” 
productivity; and 79 said the 
labor-management cooperation t 
productivity had not yet been rc 


plans—especially th 
bonuses—while othe: 
suggestion 


+ 


conti 


a constitution, bylaws, and temp< 
officers, who include: 

President—Ralph Seward, impa 
umpire under the U.S. Steel C 
C.I.O. contract (BW pene y 

Vice-presidents—Clark Kerr 
under the West Coast waterfr ‘ront 
tract; Whitley McCoy, professor of 
at the University of Alabama: and 
liam Simkin, arbitrator in the | 
industry; 

Secretary-treasurer —-Peter Kellihe: 
partial umpire under the Internati 
Harvester Co. labor contract. 

Among the 11 members of the a 


un 


my’s board of governors are: Lloyd 4 


chairman of the Nati 
War Labor Board; Harry Schull 
Ford-C.I.O. umpire; Aaron Horov 
Lever Bros. umpire; Willard Wirts, 
mer chairman of the National W 
Stabilization Board; and Warren 
© Membership—The Chicago dis 
sions envisioned a total academy m 
bership ranging between 100 and 
The membership committee was aut 
ized to admit up to 40 before the 
meeting, scheduled for Februar 
Everyone involved agreed t! 
new association faces a delicat 
lem: how to define standards fo 
bership and rules of conduct { 
trators that will keep the pi 
If the arbitrators can n 
this directi 


. c £ 
rison, former 


simon-pure. 
a contribution in 
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ELEVATOR RUSH HOUR PROBLEMS WITH...WESTINGHOUSE 


Selectomatic 


The only supervisory system that matches ele- 
vator service with demana.. . automatically! 





Five o’clock no longer need be a critical 
“zero” hour in office buildings when the 
homeward rush of tenants begins . . . when 
trains are missed and tempers easily frayed 
by long, needless waits for elevators in 
congested corridors. 

Now you can relieve this stram on ele- 
vator service, keep tenants satisfied, and 
solve a major building management prob- 
lem . . . with Westinghouse Selectomatic! 

Selectomatic is the only supervisory con- 
trol system that, at the push of a button, 


establishes fully automatic patterns of 
operation that solve the three major types 
of elevator demand—up peak, down peak, 
and off peak traffic. Each elevator car is 
given “eyes” to see the demand for service 
and answer it promptly—not only at five 
o’clock, but all through the day. 

Selectomatic—another original Westing- 
house development—minimizes lower floor 
waiting time, provides more efficient ser- 
vice to every floor, and increases passenger 
carrying capacity up to 30%. 


Ask fo see the new 16 mm. sound motion picture “Speeding Vertical Trans- 
portation with Selectomatic” . . . 17-minute story of Selectomatic in action. 


Westinghouse 


DIVISION 








fo Westinghouse for your copy of “Selectomatic 
‘Elevators Work As A Team.” Address the Westing- 
Hectric Corp., Elevator Division, 150 Pacific Avenue, 
City 4, N. J., on your letterhead please. 


ELEVATOR 


J-98502 














CMW. 


INDUSTRIAL PAINTING SPECIALISTS 


SERVING 
ONLY 


SPECIALIZING 
INDUSTRIAL 


OLIVER B. CANNON & SON, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 43, PENNSYLVANIA 


LOK & 


IN 
PLANTS 









The new instant "H” Safe- 


guard checkwriter is the lat- | 

est development of the out- 

standing leaders in check- _ os 

writer design and complete 

protection. 

* Filis in amount _line—macerates 
payee’s name. Backed by a two year, 
$10,000 forgery bond. 

% Safeguard moves quickly. 

t% May be équipped with name-plate. 

SAFEGUARD CORPORATION, LANSDALE, PA 


Name 


Street 








State 


SAFEGUARD CORP. 


LANSDALE, PA 


City 
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count on the support of both manage- 
ment and labor. If, however, the acad- 
emy develops into an instrument for 
protecting the job rights of the elect 
and closing the arbitration field to other 
honest and competent men, it will de- 
feat its annouinced purpose. 

But the founders do not envision a 
closed shop in the field of labor arbitra- 
tion from which nonmembers of their 
new National Academy of Arbitrators 
will be barred. 


Canadian Law? 


Meat strike points up need 
for government intervention in 
national disputes. Demand rises 
for broad labor legislation. 


Sentiment is growing in Canada in 

favor of broad labor legislation. Much 
of the pressure is due to a month-old 
strike of 12,000 C.I.O. packinghouse 
workers against three major companies. 
Slaughtering is halted in 21 plants of 
the Swift Canadian Co., Canada Pack- 
ers, Ltd., and Burns & Co. About 75% 
of Canada’s normal meat supplies are 
cut off, as only small independent 
plants continue operating. 
e Wage Issue—Behind the strike is a 
contract dispute, based primarily on a 
wage issue. The union demanded a 17¢ 
hourly wage increase, with a 92¢ base 
rate. Swift offered 3¢ an hour, and the 
other companies 5¢ an hour. The im- 
mediate spark that set off the stoppage 
was Swift’s dismissal of 26 unionists, 
allegedly for slowdown tactics. Other 
emplovees walked out at Swift plants 
Aug. 27, and the strike spread to the 
other companies two weeks later. 

As the strike spread, so did its sig- 
nificance to Canadian labor generally: 

e A prolonged tie-up may force recon- 
sideration of present policy of allowing 
provincial autonomy in labor jurisdic- 
tion. 

e The walkout, with its attendant pinch 
on food supplies, is considered a certain 
incentive for labor legislation at the next 
session of Parliament. 

e Power Lacking—The legislation issue 
was brought into sharp focus last week 
when the union sought to force appoint- 
ment of “a government conciliator to 
seek a settlement on a nationwide basis. 
But due to the lapse of the Canadian 
sovernment’s wartime regulations, the 
government at Ottawa no longer can 
take automatic jurisdiction in the pack- 
ing industry on a national scale. Juris- 
diction rests with the provincial govern- 
ments until it is waived. Only three of 
the eight provinces in which struck 
plants are located responded favorably 
to the union’s appeal to allow nation- 
wide conciliation. 





Abraham A. Desser 


ARBITRATOR 


The practice of writing arbitr 


tion clauses into collective ba 
gaining contracts has grown fa 
for several years. Result has 
a sharp increase in the case loa 
of the American Arbitration Asst 
So last week the — associatio 
named Abraham A. Desse 


Dee 


men in labor relations work, ; 
director of its Labor-Manageme 
Division. 
National Industrial 
Board. 





(above), one of the nation’s to 


Ih 


Desser goes to A.A.A. from th 


Conferenc 





So the quick reaction was a dem 


for increased government powe 
tional work stoppages. Unions want 
power restricted to the right t 
take nationwide conciliation: 
other hand, there was growing 
support to extend government 
into a broad field of labor relation 
e “Taft Law’—One | such pro; 


characterized by unions as “‘a ( 
Taft-Hartley act’ —was deferred 


until 1948 by the Canadian Parliar 


) 


1 
U 


It would permit national conciliat 


restrict strikes, and create a Labi 
tions Board to handle unfair-lab 
tice charges. 

This program, based on Canada’ 
time labor code, would cover on! 
250,000 workers in interprovin 
dustries, such as communications 
portation and shipping, and any 
deemed by Parliament to be 
general good of all Canada. The 1 


ing 4,000,000 Canadian workers \ 


remain under provincial labor ] 


Canadian labor strongly oppo 
measure at the last session of 
ment. Emplover associations u 
broader definition of interprovin 
dustry; now they’re expected to 
meat strike to support their posi! 
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ENGINEERED AIR CONDITIONING 


by the Men Who Wrote the Book 


The “bible” of the air conditioning indus- 
try is a 376-page book, entirely devoid of 
commercialism. In it are clearly explained 
the terms, workings, and applications of 
all phases of air conditioning. So helpful 
and complete is this book—written by 
Trane Engineers at Trane expense—that 
it has worldwide use as a standard refer- 
ence by architects, engineers, and con- 
tractors, and also as a text by students of 
air conditioning. 

The same men whose experience made 
the Trane Air Conditioning Manual possi- 
ble produce Engineered Air Conditioning. 
It is these men who engineer and build 
the most complete line of products for 
tir conditioning and heating in the indus- 
cry—products that are designed and built 
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together for use together, and that reflect 
the high standards of Trane product en- 
gineering. 

Because Trane manufactures a complete 
line, architects, engineers and contractors 
can plan entire Trane systems, obtaining 
all the necessary elements from one source, 
with one responsibility. Trane Field Offices 
in 85 principal cities offer these men their 
entire cooperation. 

* % * 


The Convector-radiator—modern successor to 
the old-fashioned cast iron radiator—has been 
engineered by Trane for universal application 
to steam and hot water heating systems, and is 
being produced in quantity so you can now 
secure it from local distributors’ stocks. 


Manufacturing Engineers of Equipment 


HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 


THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN @ Also TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Angle in Char 


In Chicago, unions s} 
administering community 
fare plan. Activity affords 
to increase employee loy 


“Hey,” the unions are say 
“our members kick in a big 
the dough those Communit 
drives collect. How about giv: 
place on the boards that deci 
going to be done with the mor 

‘This bid arises from labor’s 1 
giant National War Fund co 
Welfare groups sought union « 
tion—which was given free. 
responsibilities were offered uni 
resentatives. ‘These, the union a 
eagerly. 
e Aim: Strength—Today, labor 
tions see large advantages in goii 

” yuu a partnership with business int 
C t 1 0 nr community welfare work. Once won, 
A P I 0 a u ani point oe —— to oul 
« welfare program along lines whicl 
that more than Tripled the score et ig 
For example, a union shop 


ome . , eP urges an employee to take his evict 
A MIDWESTERN machine shop had a job of cross drilling saahicn Sis pases Ss Sle settee S 


two sets of holes in a piece of bar stock 7/16” square. One operator, rather than to the company person 
hand feeding, produced about 1,000 units every eight hours. office. If this urging succeeds, h¢ 
Two Bellows Model DFE ‘“Controlled-Air’” Power Feeds, in the continuing contest between ui 
and one Bellows Air Motor plus two standard drill press heads and employer for employee loyalty 
and a tool-room-built fixture enabled the same operator, with he can get a hypochondriac wor! 


1 . ; : free X-ray, he scores again. The 
less actual physical work, to boost his production to 3,600 per “ 
8-hour shift. 


sibilities are almost endless. 
Access to such services by union } 
The opcration was a minor one, perhaps, in the making sonnel gives the unions a chance to } 
of a finished product. But profits are built from economies in vide more service to the rank and f 
minor operations. And membership on Red Cross 


- : ; ards, or something equivalent, is 
In your own plant you'll find many so-called minor operations, boards, or something equivalent, is 
: a team alilitinaas lila: Mace stat easy way for a union—which is of 
ile me é y & se thought of as an other-side-of-the-tra 

re \ SMe WW’ Di bme " ’ ° 
ee ; which can be done faster, outfit—to get some status in the ¢ 


A safer, and better by the munity. 
yg application of Bellows e Chicago Project—For an outstand 
. CG Hn “Controlled-Air” Powered example of the way organized labor 
Devices. sharing in community welfare \ 
PES A ae unions look to what is being done 
pit — These small, compact, Chicago. Two years ago, the Chi 
will bring our most recent . ° ° ° . rc = : } 
inexpensive power units (air Council of Social Agencies launche 
feeds, air motors, air vises, Social Work-Labor Project. 


etc.) can perform virtually It is staffed by representatives of § 
Chicago Industrial Union Cour 
(C.1.0.), the Chicago Federation 
Labor Welfare Committee (A.F I 


issue of Foto Facts File sheets 
photographs and case histories 
of Bellows applications that 
are helping others to increase any repetitive pulling, 
production on specific jobs pushing, lifting, or holding 


50°% to 500°% or more. No cost P , 
: operation — can hel ou ; 
or obligation, of course P tol . ag y and the Railroad Brotherhoods. |! 
bring eae eee supported by an appropriation from 
tions to a profitable level. community fund of $24,000 a year, 
a three-vear demonstration basis. 
Purpose of the project is twofo!d: 
I he pro} 
to educate union workers on th 
fare services available to them 11 
The Bellows Co. Giga 
° labor groups to lend an active han 
AKRON, OHIO planning and operating health a1 
fare services. 
Each of the three labor groups 
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lerical Work Cut in Half with 


eTSON 


Ditto One-Writing Order-Billing System 


at CINCINNATI INDUSTRIES, INC. 


An acute back-order problem prompted Cincinnati 
Industries to adopt the latest Ditto D‘rect Process 
One-Writing Order-Invoice-Production Order plan. 
Besides saving 50% of the clerical work formerly in- 
volved—avoiding entirely the rewriting of repetitive 
order data—it provides much greater production detail 
and assures absolute accuracy. 

Regardless of your type of operation, you will find 
the Case History describing this system interesting 
and instructive. Ditto will work for you, as it does for 
thousands of others. Ditto’s flexibility will help you 
operate more efficiently, provide greater control over 
your operations and reduce paper work to a minimum. 


( A request on your letterhead will bring you a copy of 
Report No. 4701 immediately—and without obligation. 


DITTO, INC., 675 South Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


Production * Payroll * Purchasing * Order Billing 


DITTO 222%... 


TRADE MARK REG, YU, S, PAT. OFF, 





A LINE DESIGNED ESPECIALLY 
for UTILITY and LONG LIFE... 


DELUXE BENCHES OF STEEL 


These attractive ‘‘Hallowell'’ Deluxe Work- 
Benches of Steel readily meet the broadening 
demands of industry. They are furnished with 
one-piece, smooth steel tops, 24°’ or 30'' wide, 
x 4 S' or 6' long, or Masonite Tempered 
Presdwood cemented to them .. . serviceable, 
roomy drawers and bottom shelf is flanged to 
floor level and set-in to give toe room. This 
construction is exceptionally sturdy. Write for 
your "'Hallowell'’’ Shop Equipment Catalog. 


"Unbrako'’ and ‘'Hallowell'' Products are sold 
entirely through Industrial Distributors. 


Over 44 Years in Business 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX 598 
Detroit © 
San Francisco 


Boston © Chicago 2 indianapolis 


St. Louis e@ 


Proup oF 
YOUR NAME 
on your produit? 


A) 


You will be—ALWAYS—if it's on 
with a Palm Brothers Decal, for these 
decals are made with bonded pig- 
ments, that literally defy wear. Your 
name or trademark will be repro- 
duced in colors that have and keep 
the richness and depth of fine hand 


painting. Also for operating instruc- 
tions, directions, decorations, etc. For 
brand new booklet, “What Decals Can 
Do For You,” containing 23 profitable 
ways business men can use decals, 
write Dept. |] 


1947, THE PALM BROTHERS 


PALM 


BROTHERS 


CINCINNATI 12. OHIO TD) 
LH Me 


WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURER OF DECALS 





A flareup of fighting last week 
drew attention to a significant, but 
little-noticed, strike of Detroit me- 
chanics. Some 1,500 members of a 
mechanics local of C.1.0.’s United 
Auto Workers struck Aug. 19 to en- 
force contract demands. Dealer-op- 
erated garages were the target; 57 
closed. 

Last week, a month of strike sol- 
idarity was shaken. A_back-to-work 
movement, which claimed a nucleus 
of 300 dissatished strikers, was met 
with massed pickets. A police riot 


squad and U.A.W. reinforcements 








a ™ 
. P 


PICKETS FIGHT back-to-work movement at Detroit garage, struck by U.A.W, 


Striking Garagemen Are Reinforced 


from-auto plants pitched in. Whil 
some mechanics got through, th 
strike continued—quickly _ bolstere 
by financial and moral support frot 
the U.A.W. international executiy 
board. 

The auto union’s interest is clea 
U.A.W. long has considered the n: 
tion’s garages and service stations 
ripe field for organizing. Recently 
U.A.W. membership has been lag 
ging. Hence, the union created 
new Garage Workers Council. T 
start it off on the right foot, it want 
a Detroit garage strike victory. 





on its own program to push these ob- 
jectives. 

eHow C.1.0. Does It—C.1.0. union 
locals are reached through the com- 
munity service committee of the Chi- 
cago Industrial Union Council. Secre- 
tary of the council committee, Mrs. 
Myrna S. Bordelon, is C.I.O. staff mem- 
ber of the Social Work-Labor Project. 

Keystone of the C.I.O.’s program is 
a training course for C.I.O. counsellors 
in the local unions. In cooperation with 
the project, the C.I.O. has already 
offered 40 courses. Most of them teach 
counsellors to advise their members on 
where and how to get help on family 
welfare, health, legal, social security, and 
unemployment problems. 

A general 6-week course covers all 
public and private community welfare 
services available in Chicago. In addi- 
tion, the council project offers special 
courses on welfare facilities available for 
workers injured on the job, industrial 
health and safety, and problems of un- 


employed workers. To assist locals 
strike, a special strike course trains uf 
counsellors to help members with e1 
gency financial, legal, eviction, med 
care, and similar problems. 
e A.F.L. Version—The A.F.L. prog 
is similar in principle, but differs s 
what in details. The A.F.L. staff n 
ber on the project is C. C. Murphy. 
reach A.F.L. members in 760 Chig 
and Cook County locals, he w 
through the welfare committee of 
Chicago Federation of Labor. Mu 
is also secretary of the committee. 
A.F.L. craft unions, unlike the C. 
locals, are rarely confined to a Si 
plant. Thus the A.F.L. part of 
project has relied more heavily « 
mass publicity program. The Feder 
News, weekly C. F. of L. publ 
and the Federation-owned radio 
WCEP L, carry news items and publ 
material on health and welfare activ 
of Chicago’s social agencies. 


Meetings with loca) union ofh 
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She’s S-T-R-E-T-C-H-I-N-G mileage! 


to insulate ifs stronger rayon cord body and 


This young laboratory worker is taking 
a reading from one of the machines that test 
the tensile strength of rubber used in build- 
ing Kelly truck tires. Scores of such tests, 
constantly repeated, insure quality control 

-and, in the long run, more mileage. 

Kelly Quality Stretches, Too! 

It stretches from the modern plant to 
the wheels of your trucks. That’s why so 
many fleet operators keep insisting on tough, 
dependable Kellys. 

Prove Kelly quality to yourself. Put the 
new Kelly on your trucks and give it every 
test. Roll on the tire with all the latest im- 
provements built in: More natural rubber 


tougher Armorubber tread 
You'll soon see proof that the new Kelly 


truck tire is a real mileage-stretcher! 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, Cumberland, Maryland 




















Coil Springs by Illinois Coil Spring Co.* 


made of 


KEYSTONE sprinc WIRE 


Music Spring Wire is the aristocrat of wire manufac- 
ture, requiring care and skill far above ordinary wire. 


By its very nature, Music Spring Wire is difficult to 
draw uniformly —yet uniformity is absolutely neces- 


sary for a satisfactory precision spring. 


Keystone Music Spring Wire has gained its popularity 
through the high degree of uniformity achieved ... 
uniformity that pays off to spring manufacturers by 
simplifying their production problems and assuring 


end products of highest quality. 


*Tilinois Coil Spring Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 





SPECIAL ANALYSIS WIRE 
for all industrial purposes 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 





shop stewards carry the progran 
to local union members. _ 
@ Railroaders—The Railroad 
hoods, without a central orga: 
have a slightly different approa 
railroad labor staff members d« 
direct personal contact with off 
the 415 local lodges in the Chica 
and on publicity about the pro; 
union publications. Local lodge 
couraged to set up service and 
centers for members needing help. 
Through the project, the three jg 
groups have jointly backed such co 
munity welfare programs as the ch 
X-ray program of the Chicago Tut 
culosis Institute, the smallpox yaccig 
tion program of the Chicago Hea 
Dept., the United Home Finding Se 
ice campaign to find foster homes 
dependent children, 
e Labor's View—The unions are n¢ 
working to bring the labor viewpoint 
welfare agencies’ planning and budg 
ing. The C.1.O. has 68 members se 
ing on Council of Social Agencies a 
Community Fund Boards and comn 
tees. The A.F.L. has 51 representatiy 
the Railroad Brotherhoods 13. Reco 
mendations for labor members of boa 
and committees are cleared through 
Social Work-Labor project. 


WHAT EMPLOYERS THINK 


How well are employers living wi 
their unions? What have been th 
experiences with restrictive labor pri 
tices? ‘Those questions have be 
asked many times during the past t 
years, while industrial labor relatic 
were under a congressional microscoq 
They're being asked again by subco 
mittees concerned with possible futt 
changes in federal labor laws. 

To get a sampling of what employ 
themselves think, McGraw-Hill sq 
questionnaires to managements of 
diversified group of industrial plants. 

Some findings, tabulated this weé 
from 91 replies: 

One-third of sampled employers s 
unions limit production. 

One-fourth complain unions requ 
more workers than needed on a } 

Half of those employing apprentiq 
complain that the union restricts t 
number which can be employed. 

One-fifth say their unions have 
sisted use of labor-saving devices. 

Half of the sampled employers 
lieve productivity is dropping, wh 
one-third think it is moving up a litt 
Most blamed workers for any decli 
Three-fifths of the employers are 
satisfied with efforts by their worke 

Two-thirds—60 of the employers- 
port “‘satisfactory” union relations 
their plants. Of the others, nine cons! 
plant relations unsatisfactory, 20 s 
situation is improving, only two ! 
conditions getting worse. 
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If dictation or its 
transcription is making 
you a slave to routine, 


preventing you from 
spreading your creative 
wings ... write your 
declaration of 
independence 


elettronically. 

The Edison Electronic 
Voicewriter ... 
outstanding because 
of iff Ear-Tuned 
Jewel-Action ... 
subdues loud tones 
and strengthens soft 
ones... makes sure 
that the exact. words 
spoken are speedily 


echoed on paper. ~ 


QL Edioon 


THOMAS A. EDISON CENTENNIAL 1947 





Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 
West Orange, New Jersey 


In Canada: Thomas A. Edison of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 


PHONE EDIPHONE, YOUR CITY, OR WRITE THE ABOVE ADDRESS 











Pennies saved on 
shipments add up 
big momar! | 





‘Check with 


ROCK ISLAND’S 
freight experts 


Important economies in rates, routes, pack- 
aging, stowing-and marking may be uncov- 
ered for you by one of the 272 Rock Island 
Freight Experts located throughout North 
America. For information, see your Rock 
Island Freight representative. 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


Route of the Rocket Freights 








. BE SAFE WITH PYRENE 


The Browns can’t live here any 
more. A Pyrene* Fire Extinguish- 
er would have stopped this fire 
at the start. Don’t you take a 
chance. Keep a Pyrene handy; 
it's quick and easy to use. Get 
yours TODAY! At your hard- 
ware, home or auto supply store. 












Fire Prevention Week is 
October 5-11. 
*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEWARK bg * NEW JERSEY 
Affiliated 
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U.A.W, BALLOTING at Ford Rouge plant climaxes intraunion fight on pension 


Rebuff to Pensions —Why? 


Ford workers choose straight raise, despite fact lo 
benefits would have been larger under pension plan. One r 
Cash looks bigger than future security when prices are risi 


Defeat of the most publicized pen- 
sion plan in American industry—at Ford 
—looked a sure thing late this week. 
Counting of ballots at River Rouge was 
still going on. But in other Ford plants, 
where votes already were tallied, the tide 


went 10 to 1 against the plan. (The 
margin at the Rouge, where three- 


fourths of Ford’s employment is con- 
centrated, is not expected to be so lop- 
sided.) 

Sidetracking of pensions in favor of 
a straight hourly raise plus holiday pay 
comes from complex reasons—political 


maneuverings in the United Auto 
Workers (C.1.0.), human emotions, 


grocery-store economics, psychology. 

e Meaning—Result of the vote does not 
mean that labor will abandon pension 
drives, although the steam certainly has 
been taken out of them. The defeat 
means that employee social security, 
privately financed, stands just about 
where it did before the issue was drawn 
at Ford. On the other hand, adoption 
of the pension would have meant a 
certain drive toward the same objec- 
tive in other companies. The wider 
effect of the Ford vote is thus negative 
rather than positive. 

As for conclusions to be drawn from 
the voting at Ford, management men 
in Detroit see them like this: 

(1) In times of rising prices, today’s 


dollars look better to workers 
morrow’s security. 

(2) Only older workers have 
interest in pensions. Men of 3{ 
der look upon retirement at ( 
security fund as something far, 

) In any case, workers ar 
terested in pensions for which tl 
to fork up than in plans wl 
paid for entirely by others. | 
eral social security, some think 
have rough going if put to a vi 

(4) Pension programs, _ ¢! 
must be “sold” harder than a 
e Choice—Ford workers (110.0 
eligible, though the vote is unl 
run beyond 70,000) had their 
of two proposals: 

(1) A straight 114¢ raise plus 
six unworked holidays. That 
have equaled about 15¢ all t 

(2) The “Pension Plan,” 
would also have come to 15¢ 
on its face. Only 7¢ of this wot 
gone directly into a pay incr 
other 8¢ would have gone into t 
sion fund. So far, so good. Br 
was one more ramification of t 
posal—and it was the rock on w! 
pension idea foundered. 


e Troublesome 2%—Each emp!o 


to kick in an aditional 2% 





pay envelope to the pension ‘u! 


average this would have coi 
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Better Lguipment - Better hoadbeds - Better Piers - 
Better Upkeep - mean Precision Thansportation 


The Norfolk and Western never waits for 
horrow. It acts today to prepare for the 
fic of the future. 
Today, the Norfolk and Western is spend- 
many millions of dollars for better road- 
i, better merchandise freight piers, better 
eral equipment, and better upkeep, so 
t throughout the tomorrows, the rail- 
id will continue to provide Precision 
ansportation. 
Under way is a $12,000,000 track and 
el improvement program on the main 
. in another district, $3,000,000 is 
ing spent for Centralized Traffic Control 
ilities and track and grade improvements 
. new rolling stock costing several mil- 





lions of dollars is on order . . . and at the 
Port of Norfolk $6,000,000 is being spent 
on expansion of ocean terminal facilities, 
which include construction of one of the 
largest and most modern merchandise piers 
ever built, new warehouses and new support- 
ing yards. 

This activity is typical of the foresight 
that increases operating efficiency, improves 
safety and increases traffic capacity and 


speed ... foresight that makes Norfolk 
and Western transportation Precision 
Transportation. 


When you specify “Via N&W,” you, 
too, are using foresight. 


pe 


RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 

















FASTER - CHEAPER 


LOADING 


IMMEDIATELY 
AVAILABLE! 





ou time, money, on wide 
of lifting and loading plant 
or warehouse. Lifts loads to truck level, or 
lowers them to floor level Saves costly 
hand © lifting Quickly, easily installed. 
Hydraulic, powered from air line or elec- 
tric unit Lifting capacity to 6,000 Ibs 
lifting height, 58 in Platform 6’x8’. 
Safety toe-guard, or full sheet steel skirt- 
ing See your Globe distributor—or write 
for illustrated Bulletin D-34. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 
Philadelphia 18, Pa. Des Moines 6, Ia. 


Saves y 


manpower 


jobs in 


variety 


LIFTS cud ELEVATORS 














Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


Notice is hereby given that the Board 
of Directors of Safeway Stores, Incor- 
porated, on September 4, 1947, declared 
quarterly dividends of 25c per share on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
Stock payable October 1, 1947,to holders 
of such stock of record at the close of 
business September 18, 1947,and $1.25 
per share on the Company’s 5% Pre- 
ferred Stock, payable October 1, 1947, 
to holders of such stock of record at the 
close of business September 18, 1947. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
September 4, 1947. 


The Wire of a Thousand Uses 


XLO MUSIC WIRE with special alloy 
coating gives maximum tensile strength, 
absolute uniformity of all physical 
properties. Resistant tc corrosive fumes 
and rust, definite lubricating qualities. 
Reducing tool wear, perfect base for 











soldering or plating. Withstands 700°. 


JOHNSON 


STEEL AND WIRE CO., INC. 
WORCESTER 7, MASS. 











3¢ an hour; for some high-paid workers, 
considerably more. Thus it would have 
cut the net pay increase to less than 4¢ 
an hour; and to workers whose families 
are faced with $l-a-pound butter the 
difference between 4¢ and 114¢ adds 
up to a very concrete $3 a week. 

By voting in favor of taking this $3, 
the workers “chose to forego one big ben- 
efit in the pension plan: the fact that 
the company had promised to toss an 
ante into the pension pot big enough 
to make immediate disbursements pos- 
sible. ‘This had been estimated at 
another 7¢ an hour. So, in the long 
run, the — have voted for a 15¢. 
an-hour raise in preference to one of 
22¢. 

Young men (average age at Ford 
44) obviously figured the pension plan 
took too much ready cash, whatever its 
long-term merit. 

Further, the plan was complicated, 
and human beings are prone to take a 
knowm quantity over an unknown. 

Psychologically, too, the background 

was badly set. The pension idea was 
announced prematurely because Ford 
workers got jittery at silence from their 
negotiations while other companies were 
granting pay raises. When actual facts 
of the plan were announced, they 
weren't quite as rosy as the workers’ 
dreams. Reaction set in. 
e Union Politics—Looming over the 
whole picture are the turbulent auto- 
union politics. The right-wing, led by 
Walter Reuther, is in the midst of a 
drive on a broad, general front to unseat 
left-wing opponents. 

Reuther’s chances are affected by the 
pension voting at Ford. Richard Leon- 
ard, of the anti-Reuther wing, is union 
vice-president and head of the Ford de- 
partment. The Ford pension plan was 
his baby. Had it been ratified he would 
have been a hero of enough stature to 
loom as a rival for Reuther’s presidency. 
Reuther is a determined and _single- 
minded adversary. Seeing Leonard as 
a potential rival, his forces went down 
the line to whip Leonard’s proposition. 

The Reuther opposition was subtle 
rather than open. It emerged only on 
the point that the pension’s cost ran too 
high—that workers needed security, but 
not at the price asked. 

The anti-Communist Reutherites 
formed one-half of a so-called “‘unholy 
alliance” against the plan. The other 
half were the Communists themselves. 
The Communists, who really control 
the 70,000-man Local 600 at River 
Rouge, plunked openly against the plan 
at first. Later on, they moved more 
cautiously but just as positively. 

e Quick Switch—The Communists had 
campaigned for pensions for years; they 
started the Ford deal to begin with. 
Then, having won their point, they re- 
versed themselves. W hy the switch? 
Simply because stabilized employment 





F.A.A. CHIEF QUITS 
Robert H. Keys re 


week end as president 0 ¢}y 
tering Foreman’s Assn. \ 
ica. His reason: He 

full time for campaign: 
Detroit city council seat 

Even F.A.A. memb 
skeptical. _ Dissatisfacti 
Keys’ leadership has bi on 
since recent, unsuccessfu! str; 
A move to unseat him had st; 
advocates on the eve of last we 
F’.A.A. convention in Det 
vitalized leadership was \ 
battles just ahead. 

Keys’ retirement avert 
showdown. — Significantly, ( 
Brown, a top Keys aide 
candidate for a succes 
elected to the post. 








and worker security are th 
enemies imaginable to Communi 
of disturbance and confusion in 
try trade unionism. 

The Communists cried for a pé 
plan because the idea sg 
and also because it seemed i 
When it really came Sesh, | 
no choice but to turn it i 
e Company in Favor—What wit 
open Communist opposition an 
less apparent Reutherite stand 
chances for the Ford pension b 
progressively thinner. The comp 
self wanted to see the plan ins 
even though it would have cost 
than the straight pay rise. One 1 
The plan would have hastened 
ment of over-age and inefficient w 

But Ford could not campai 
the plan because, it believed, 1 
would be apt to distrust automa 
any plan that the management { 
openly. 

e At G.M.?—U.A.W. has alread 
General Motors for a pension. | 
mand was filed by the same Reut! 
who opposed the Ford deal. ‘That 
was on three grounds: (1) to covg 
contingency that Ford workers 

approve the idea; (2) to start a prq 
which the auto union’s right-win 
is less expensive for the worker 
(3) to give Reuther the opportun 
lead the parade. 

The pension idea will come uj 
vear—with a bang. It’s a safe be 
General Motors will retort that \ 
don’t want pensions, as eviden¢ 
Ford. And—more important 
try’s position—G. M. will say t! 
ment funds are a function of t! 


1 


as a whole when they affect 
people as G.M. employs. 
G.M. nor Chrysler, the ot! 
dent-maker in autos, will grant 4 


sion as readily as Ford. 
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U. S. world leadership is in for a real test during the next six months 
If we don’t win this round of the “cold war’’ with Russia, the danger 
of a shooting war will hang over our future. 








e 
Washington is concentrating maneuvers on two fronts: 
(1) Making the United Nations an effective trouble-shooter. 
(2) Bolstering up Western Europe so it won't fall in Russia’s lap. 


At U. N., Secretary Marshall has launched a campaign to check Rus- 
sian misuse of the veto in the Security Council. 

He isn’t aiming for abolition of the veto power—just for curbing its 
use. He proposes, for instance, to give investigations of trouble-spots like 
Greece to Assembly committees. (Now they are in the hands of the 
Security Council where tempers are quick and vetoes frequent.) 

S 


Marshall will probably get most of what he wants from U. N. and 
Russia will hardly choose to withdraw from U. N. on this issue. 








But Soviet Vice-Foreign Minister Vishinsky’s blast at the U. S. as a 
war-monger can’t be dismissed lightly. 
It won’t make any more enemies for Moscow in the democracies. And, 
as a propaganda weapon, it will pay off within Russia and in Europe. 
e 


Vishinsky has provided the Communists in Italy and France with new 





ammunition. 
In both countries the Commies have given up the idea of getting back 


into the governments legally, pulling the strings from inside. They’re now 
on the warpath. Their aim is to grab power. 


In Italy the method is to talk tough and foment strikes in agriculture 
and industry. 


Communist policy in France is a step behind. But an ideological shift 
already has been made. !n the future, ‘’Stalinism’’—not Marxism—is the 
party doctrine. Americans and de Gaullists are the enemies. 

e 

This is part of the Kremlin’s counteroffensive against the U. S., the 
Marshall plan in particular. All the angles will be worked to the same end. 

Stalin is now planning to end bread rationing in Russia. 





The announcement may be timed for the November celebrations of 
the 30th anniversary of the Revolution. 

The Moscow propaganda machine won't let workers in Britain, France, 
and Italy forget that they’‘re still eating rationed bread. 








te 
This is where’ the Marshall plan comes in. 
The Paris conference has now tossed its answer to Marshall’s bid right 
back in Washington’s lap (page 105). 
® 
The deficit of the 16 nations, plus Western Germany, for the next four 
years is figured at $22.4-billion. If you add the $3-billion requested for 
currency stabilization, the total needed from the Western Hemisphere is 
$25.4-billion. ; 
Needs from the U. S. itself are estimated at $15.8-billion. 


Capital goods worth $3-billion can be cut off the U. S. total; the World 
Bank is slated to handle these. But funds for currency stabilization can 
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come only from the U. S. So you can add the $3-bil1ion on again and figure 
the bill presented to Washington at about $16-billion. Some $6-billion is 
asked for the first year (1948) from this country. 

7 

The U. S. is faced with major policy decisions on the Far East, too 

The Wedemeyer report was on President Truman’s desk when he got 
back from Rio. 

As expected (BW—Sep.6’47,p99), Wedemeyer is recommending for 
China: 

(1) Help for the Nanking government provided military efficiency 
improves and distribution of land is pushed. 

(2) Putting future aid on a project-by-project basis rather than hand- 
ing over a lump sum. 

(3) Nudging the government to get into line with popular wishes. 

(4) Boosting coal output as the base for industrial expansion. 

(5) Restating the need for financial reform and curbs on inflation. 

* 

Washington is appointing a new military governor to run our zone in 
Korea: Maj. Gen. William Dean. He’s now assistant commandant of the 
Command & General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth. 

Backed by Wedemeyer’s report, the State Dept. hopes to get $500-mil- 
lion for a four-year rehabilitation program in Korea. 

It would be used chiefly to patch up the transport system, put new life 


into the textile industry, pep up production of building materials. 
e 


Despite denials, there’s a good chance that Ottawa will devalue the 
Canadian dollar. It would go back to the wartime 90¢, possibly even a 
little lower. 


There’s only one other real out to Canada’s dollar crisis (page 78)— 
a drastic damper on imports from the U. S. Washington is fighting this 
tooth and nail—it would be one more blow to the State Dept.’s program 


for freeing trade. 

A. U. S. loan, public or private, wouldn't solve the problem. It would 
just put off the day of reckoning. 

Canada needs to sell more in the American market, buy less here. 
Devaluation could turn both tricks. 

Two other moves would help push Canadian goods into the U. S.: 

(1) If Ottawa lifted its export ban on foodstuffs. 

(2) If Washington cuts tariffs on Canadian goods. 

a 

















Lack of dollars is forcing the Peron government to think twice about 


modernizing Argentine railways (page 108). ° 

Heavy orders have been placed in the U. S. for locomotives, passenger 
cars, freight cars. Where work on orders has started, Argentina will take 
delivery. 

But contracts from now on will probably go largely to Britain. And the 
British have what they think is a hot sales slant. 

A British mission is now in Buenos Aires and it includes British electrical 
engineers. The report is that they have a plan for electrifying the railway 
system. If they put the idea across, Peron might forget about the U. >; 
go along with the British. It’s easier for him to pay pounds than dollars. 
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rope Girds for Self-Help 


Less-publicized portion of report by Marshall plan nations 
yp four-year recovery program. Specific goals established for 
coal, coke, agriculture, transport, electricity, oil. 


RIS—The hundreds of experts who 
4d out a hot Paris summer on the 
Il plan have finally produced 
eport. ‘hese men have literally 
the future of their countries on 
ork. Now they anxiously await 
ponse from Washington to this 


sions—I'he Paris planners have 
up a four-year recovery program 
e 16 participating nations and 
Germany. This program is de- 
to provide the answers to two 
questions raised by Secretary Mar- 
n June 5: 
What can Europe do to boost its 
oduction through self-help and 
cooperation? 
\fter doing all it can for itself, 
id will Europe still need from the 
m Hemisphere? 
wers—I'he dollar figures that give 
swer to Question 2 will steal the 
nes in the U.S. The totals are 
g enough—a four-year deficit of 
illion, $15.8-billion of — this 
led to come from U.S. alone 
(3). 
viewed from this side of the 
ic, the most striking thing in the 
report is the production program 
Marshall plan nations have set 
ves. This will mean nothing, of 
without help from the United 
But, likewise, billions of U. S. 
won't mean much unless this 
p scheme is as good as the plan- 
pe it is. 
year production goals have been 
for key industries: steel, coal, coke, 
ture, transport, electricity, and 
e objective is to restore agricul- 
roduction to the prewar level; 
ning and manufacturing output 
1938. 
| production this year will total 
3-million metric tons. This com- 
vith 45.5-million tons in 1938. 
nt output, held down chiefly by 
ze of coke, is 25% below needs; 
m is to increase production next 
even more than this percentage, 
snillion tons. Then, by consid- 
modernization of existing capac- 
10ped to boost output by 1951 
+nillion tons. 
output (including lignite) fell to 
lion tons in 1945, but had re- 
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covered by this year to 440-million tons 
(1938 production was 550-mullion). Per- 
centagewise, the greatest increase has 
come so far from krance (102% of pre- 
war) and Belgium (88% of prewat 
But in reaching the 1951 target of 554 
million tons, reliance is being put on 
the- big coal producers—Britain and 
Germany. 

The British target for 1951 is 250- 
million tons, the German 121-million. 
Britain is supposed to export $-million 
tons to the Continent next year, 29 
million in 1951. ‘The German export 
goals for 1948 and 1949 are set at 19 
million and 23-million tons 

Coke presented a special problem. 
Next year’s deficit looked big, with pro- 
duction at 53-million tons and needs at 
66-million tons. This threatened fail- 
ure in meeting the goal for steel. So a 
subcommittee on coke worked out a 
program by which this deficit might be 


overcome. It included improving blast 
furnace charging, diverting coke from 
domestic and other ’ importing 
coking coal. 

Agricultural aim is to achieve by 
1951 somewhat above prewar output of 
ill major foods except meats. (Meats 
would only come back to 90% because 
of their longer production cycle This 
compares with the present agricultural 
level of 70%-75% of production before 
the war. 

These goals won’t be reached with 
out more fertilizer and a speed of 
mechanization on Europe's farms. ‘The 
bulk of both fertilizer and equipment 
s expected to come from the countries 
themselves. Fertilizer output is to be 
doubled by 1951; production of tractor 
more than doubled. This will 
self-sufficiency by 1951: major 
of these items will be needed on 
the first two vears 

Vast imports of foods will still be 
needed, of course. Western Europe ha 
never been self-sufficient in food, espe 
cially not in grains. These food imports 
will form the largest part of the trade 
deficit. Their exact size will obvious] 
depend on European harvests—which 
cannot be forecast 

Inland transport in 1945 was less than 
half of 1938 But it has already come 
back a long way toward normal. Rail 
road trafic next vear will probably be 
up to prewar levels; it will take until 
1950 for waterways traffic to reach the 


uses, 
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‘7 , yr? 
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ym 
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CONGRESSIONAL FACTFINDERS (left to right) Reps. Wolverton, Keogh, and Macy 
get first-hand food data in Paris. (The fourth man’s an Embassy press attache.) As members 
of 19-man Herter committee now collecting relief facts and figures in Europe (BW—Aug.23 
’47,p6), they undoubtedly will influence congressional action on the Marshall plan. 
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ime point, For 1951, the target for all 
inland transport is 20 above that of 
1938, 

lo reach this goal a tremendous 

amount of new equipment must be ac- 
quired. European industry is slated to 
supply 7-million tons of rails, 10,000 
locomotives, 4,000 tugs and self-pro- 
pelled barges, 620,000 freight cars, and 
75-million railroad ties. But this still 
leaves 100,000 freight cars and 50-mil- 
lion ties to be acquired overseas. 

Electric-power capacity in all of West- 
ern Europe is scheduled to rise from 

43-million kw. in 1947 to 65-muillion kw. 
in 1951. A considerable part of this in- 
crease consists of new hydro-power de- 
velopments in France and Italy. The 
electricity committee also projected a 
great international program to develop 
the hydro resources of the Alps. 

Oil imports in 1951 are to be raised 

50% to 60% above the 1947 level of 
320-million barrels. About half would 
continue to come from the dollar area. 
But the Europeans will make an effort 
to save foreign, exchange by refining 
more oil themselves. ‘This is expected to 
reduce the percentage of refined im- 
ports from 75% this vear to 58% in 
1951. 
e Basic Problem—Underlying all these 
production goals is the problem of 
manpower. Most of the 16 countries al- 
ready have a labor shortage. If the pro- 
gram is to succeed, the shortage nations 
will need nearly 700,000 more workers, 
mostly skilled ones. A few countries, 
notably France, Switzerland, and Bel- 
gium, have already increased hours, em- 
ploved more female labor, or directed 
labor to essential occupations. Britain 
is now following suit. 

But the crux is to tap the great pool 
of 2-million workers available in Italy 
and 520,000 workers in DP camps. ‘To 
speed current lagging efforts for accom- 
plishing this, a new 1]6-nation man- 
power conference will be held in Rome 
next January. 

e Intangibles—Beyond the four-year pro- 
duction goals, the conferees pride them- 
selves on several less specific achieve- 
ments: 

e The governments have pledged them- 
selves to work toward internal financial 
equilibrium and toward the freer-trade 
principles of the International ‘Trade 
Charter. 

e ‘They have tackled the problem of a 
customs union. 

e Finally, they’ve set up the basis for 
future governmental cooperation. It 
lies in the continuing organization that 
the 16 nations have pledged themselves 
to set up if American aid is granted. 
Purpose of this organization is to check 
on progress toward the production, 
trade, and financial goals. It will report 
to the U.S., and act to break any inter- 
national bottlenecks which slow the re- 


covery program. 
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Beating World Dollar Shortag 


World Commerce Corp., set up by U. S., British, Canam 
financiers, aims to cut through exchange troubles. It will arg 


trades, export U.S. equipment, know-how. 


Formation of an international corpo- 
ration with a special angle on how to 
beat the world dollar crisis was an- 
nounced in New York this week. 

Its name—World Commerce Corp.— 

is appropriate. A group of leading U.S., 
British, and Canadian financial inter- 
ests organized the outfit. And they set 
it up to do a worldwide business. 
e Setup—The company is a successor to 
the British American Canadian Corp. 
(formed in September, 1945). It is al- 
ready represented in 47 countries and 
has partially owned subsidiaries in Can- 
ada, Brazil, Mexico, Egypt, Panama, and 
the Philippines. 

W.C.C, is running a four-way opera- 

tion. Its activities are those of an (1) 
international banking house, (2) dealer 
in international commodities, (3) dis- 
tributor of American goods abroad and 
foreign goods in the U.S., and (4) ex- 
porter of American industrial know- 
how. 
e Barter Deals—The unique thing about 
W.C.C. is the method it uses to cut 
through foreign exchange difficulties. It 
sets out to create the exchange for 
three-,and four-way trade deals, 

Its idea is to build “bridges” between 
countries whose trade is blocked by ex- 
change restrictions, thus beating the 
dollar shortage which is already choking 
off U.S. exports handled through nor- 
mal trade channels. 

e Payment in Goods—For instance: 

Until recently a British manufacturer 
was paying dollars to get essential raw 
materials from Sweden. Now the British 
government has cut off his dollars. ‘This 
would have cut off his production if 


W.C.C. hadn’t stepped in to | 
the dollars to pay for the Swedis 
materials. In return for its contri 
to the deal, W.C.C. takes paym 
British goods. 

Similar transactions are hand] 
manufacturers in France, Czed 
vakia, and other continental cot 
The firm sees an opportunity it 
many, and plans to move in ther 
e Exports, ‘Too—W.C.C. gives its 
tions the same twist in exportin 
know-how for industrial develo 
projects abroad. A typical exampl 
$3-million, 1,800-bbl.-a-day 
plant which the firm is eriginee 
Port Henderson, Jamaica. 

Most of the capital for this pr 


coming from London (in sterlitfiadre 
small part will be raised in Canada 

of the machinery, equipment, an | 
plies for the plant is being bou 


Canada, the remainder in the U 
return for its engineering know 
W.C.C. will get an equity in the 

can venture—the Carribean Ceme! 
Ltd. 

e Exclusive Franchise—The — ]a! 
government has granted the cot 
an eight-year exclusive franchise f 
manufacture and sale of cement 

island. 

W.C.C. has cement plant 
offing for Ecuador and South Afr 
is blueprinting an integrated cl 
industry for Egypt. It may g 
to the De Valera governm 
electrification scheme for Eire | \\ 
would provide U.S. and © 
power equipment, take pay 
sterling). Before long it plan 
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His first job paid $1.20 a week 


ed work at fourteen as a cot- 
il hand, working long hours 
dollar and 20 cents a week. 
mty-three he had invested in 
in different enterprises, and 
n the road to financial inde- 
ce. Ten years later, he had 
¢ foundation for America’s 
steel industry. Andrew Car- 
never flinched at hard work, 
*made it pay .. . pay good 
to millions of his fellowmen, 
duce a torrent of steel for the 
of his country and the world. 
ftunity, grasped by eager 
, has made this a land of 


. Imagination, hard work, 


management: these have been 


the keys to abundance. Sound man- 
agement has made possible the 
greatest production and distribution 
capacities the world has ever known. 
Whether we reach the ultimate goal 
of abundance for all depends upon 
a simple understanding of the con- 
tinuing need for conscientious work 
by men who work for wages. 
a J os 

The days of back-breaking hand labor in 
the steel industry have rolled away—to 
a great extent because of ball and roller 
bearings. Pioneering with anti-friction 
bearings for industry, SUSE Ball and 


Roller Bearings have conquered friction 
wherever shafts or wheels turn in steel 


mills, And everywhere each one proves 
to be: 
THE RIGHT BEARING FOR THE RIGHT PLACE 


ta 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


Puts the . 
RIGHT BEARING RES 


in the 
RIGHT PLACE 


7015 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA. 32, PA. 











PRODUCTS WANTED 


Old established manufacturer 
with ample capital, national 
distribution and facilities for 
both fabrication of heavy equip- 
ment and mass production of 
light metal assemblies can 
manufacture and market a de- 


veloped and approved metal 
product, preferably patented or 


patentable. Fair treatment of 
inventor or owner assured. 


In responding, please describe 
your product in some detail. 
Your letter will be answered. 


Reply to 
CRANDALL & KELSEY 
Management Counsel 


149 Broadway 
New York 6, N.Y. 





into the automotive field abroad, build- 
ing assembly ple ints in several spots. 

2 Self-L iquidating— Matched against its 
ambitious aims, W.C.C.’s capital looks 
small—only $1l-million paid in (65% of 
this is American). But the firm expects 
most of its projects to be self-liquidat- 
ing. And its American sponsors—Atlas 
Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; Ladenburg, 
Vhalmann & Co.; the Mellon interests; 
John J. Ryan & Sons, Inc.; and ‘Trans- 
america Corp. are in a position to sup- 
ply any additional dollars that may be 
needed as operations expand. 


London financial backing 
Robert Benson & Co. and }j 


Bank. Canadian interests in ii 


Gundy, E. W. Bickle, an 
Murdock. 

e Officers—President of the 

is Frank T. Ryan, vice-presi 
New York textile export firm 
ner in Bache & Co. Executiv: 
dent and a key figure in W.¢ 
its formative stages is John Px 
president of Biddle-Sawyer 
international firm dealing in by { ¢| 
icals and drugs in which W. 
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STANDS OUT 


Head and shoulders above 


> Baltimore's skyline—you can’t 


miss it—nor can you forget its 


luxurious comfort, excellent food 


and courteous, guest-wise service, 


700 rooms—tub, shower and 


radio; convenient garage facilities. 
— The 
LORD G | 


ae - - 
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manyfactures a chair 
for every seated 
worker.’ Hundreds 
of thousands in use 
all over the world. 
Dealers everywhere. 


Inquiries invited. 


Cramer POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 
1212 Campbell Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Se 





oaoterial 


4 Abou! 


rie 
Wor Farm out your com- 


ponent parts to Stewart. Most any produc- 
tion fabricated from angles, flats, tees, 
rounds, squares, sheets, strips, plates, 
pipe, channels. 

Send sketch or sample for quotation. 


we ST EWART Tron Worxs @upany 


1416 Stewart Block Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
Metal Fabricators Since the 
Monitor Fought the Merrimac 
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UENOS AIRES—The new U. S. 
Ambassador to Argentina, James 


C. Bruce, hit the nail on the head for 
American businessmen when he 


called to present his credentials to 











Argentine President Juan D. Peron. 
Peron is said to have asked what 
Argentina could do to attract more 
American capital in support of the 
Argentine five-year plan. Bruce re- 
plied, pointedly: “By giving more 
consideration to the North Ameni- 
can capital you already have here.” 
What the Ambassador meant is 
this: U. S. businessmen now operat- 
ing in B. A., many ef them long- 
time residents of the Argentine, are 
hamstrung with red tape and finan- 
cial restrictions that are on the verge 
of putting them out of business. 
lor example, U.S. banks here must 
operate as virtual branches of Argen- 
tina’s all-powerful Banco Central. 
Peron, however, has taken one step 
in the nght direction. In the case of 
new foreign investments in the Ar- 
gentine, a certificate of origin issued 
by the Banco Central may permit the 
investor to take his money out of the 
country whenever he wants to. ‘his 
provision applies only to new short- 
term investments for less than. six 
years—not to capital already here. 
The new foreign investor will also 
be guaranteed the privilege of re- 
mitting to the U. S. a profit equal 
to no more than 5% for the first 
vear—with allowable —_ remittances 
gradually increasing up to 12% for 
the ‘sixth vear. 
8 


HE PICTURE for U. S. trade 

is less favorable. Argentina is 
running so short of dollars that it 
may cancel the undelivered portion 
of an order for 7,000 U. S. tractors. 
And informed observers here warn 
U.S. businessmen: Expect further 
cancellations. 





While Argentina has been | 
40% of its imports from the | 
it has been selling only 10% of ; 
exports to the States. The balan 
has been made up by converti 
pounds to dollars. With Bri 
suspension of sterling convertibilit 
however, the Argentine was cau 
in a squeeze. 

Miguel Miranda, Argentina’s ec 
nomic dictator, promptly banned ; 
imports. Shortly afterward, 
ited number of imports wer 
mitted; but the ban still applic 
all luxury goods including auto) 
biles, radios, batteries, textiles 
many forms of machinery chief 
goods purchased from the U.S 


t 
HIS WEEK, the Miranda-dor 


inated Banco Central extendé 

the list of permissible import 
include: products for public heal 
services; essential raw materials fi 
basic production and_ national « 
fense; materials for the building at 
export industries; and __ trans; 
equipment. On paper, it began 
look good for U. S. exporters 

But two jokers were quick 
emerge: 


(1) More red tape. ‘The Bang 


Central itself will decide what go 
come under the newly approv4 
headings; and in order to do s0, 
must approve all import licenses 1 
dividually. 

(2) Geographical — discriminatio 
All foreign countries are divided in 
two zones: (a) neighboring republi 
together with the ¥ rench fr: mn bl 
and (b) all the rest of the worl 
Goods must be purchased in th« fi 
zone if possible. It now 4} 
that Britain may be added to t 
first zone; this would give Brit 
porters a decided _preferenc« 
Americans in the potential! 
Argentine market. 
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controlling interest. Other big- 
members of the board include 

R. Stettinius, Jr.. Maj. Gen. 
m J. Donovan, and Sir William 
enson, British-Canadian financier. 





ny Eased for More 


Buyers in Germany 
jnessmen interested in buying 
made goods are now being ad- 
to the combined U.S. and Brit- 
nes under an expanded program. 
hchandise available for export in 
chinaware, cameras, toys, radio 
ts, jewelry, clocks and watches, 
and liquors. Further information 
fing buying opportunities in occu- 
ermany can be obtained at any 
» 50-odd field offices of the Dept. 
mmerce. 

ices Inexpensive—Because Ger- 
is still a devastated country and 
upation forces must be relied on 
pply food, shelter, and most trans- 
non, the quota for commercial 
es is limited to 130 a month. 
charged for services supplied by 
ilitary authorities are moderate, 
ing around $2 per day for lodging 
¢a meal. Common carrier trans- 
non is available between the big 
ndis cheap. Private transportation 
1in all main business centers can 
red from the military at a cost of 
$20 a dav. 

isinessman who wants to make 
p must apply for a passport in 
cular wav. 

th his passport application, the 
sman should submit a letter in 
te from each firm he will repre- 
tting forth the reason for his trip, 
plated itinerary in Germany, 
of stay in each place, type of 
s the firm is engaged in, and any 
‘ connections and dealings that 
plicant and each firm he repre- 
id in Germany. 

lication—The State Dept. then 
ts his application to the War 
If military permission is granted, 
ort is issued. 

far over 500 businessmen have 
'Germany to explore buving pos- 
¢¢ and to close contracts. The 
list issued by the War Dept. 
that permits were issued to the 
ng business representatives to 
the combined zones between 
15 and 20: 

vell Miller and John Odin Naus- 
the Shefheld Assn., Los Angeles. 
muth Martin Theile, Theile Tanning 
1d Charles H. Stehling Co., Mil- 





nk Rudolph Schwengel, Joseph E. 
ns & Sons, New York. 
Cramer, Cramer’s 


mgton, D. C. 





Jewelry Co., 
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PRESSED STEEL TANK CO. ag . 64 
4 gency—T 
THE PULLMAN. "CO sacs 7 
{gency—Young & Rubicam, Inc 
PYRENE MFG co. Rewedics . . 
Co., Inc. 
THE. RAULAND Cone. ; 78 
4 gency—George Ady 
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Agency——Me im & Fewsmith, Inc 

REMINGTON “RAND, INC 25 
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REYNOLDS METALS. CO. 18 
igeney—J T n Co 

ROBBINS & MYERS, INC 32 
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SAFEGUARD ‘CORP : , 90 
{yency—-P. T I Adv. Agency 

SAFEWAY STORES, INC. ‘ 100 
igency—-A Frank-Guenther Law, Ine 

SCIENCE ILLUSTRATED 86, 87 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC co. 43 
yency—-t ne & Belding 

STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 94 
igency-——-R. E kin Corp 

THE STEWART IRON WORKS Co., INC. 108 
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igency—-The ¢ r-Krasselt Co. 

UDYLITE Corp. ree 85 
Agency—Wit & Burder Adv 

UNIT ae & SHOVEL CORP, ; 28 
A4gency—Paulson-Gerlach & Assoc., Inc 

bay ASSETS. ADMINISTRATION 51, 8 

ency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc 


WARNER & SWASEY CO 2nd Cover 
igency—The Griswold-Eshleman Co 

Westone AIR BRAKE co. 83 
4gency—Ketchum, Macleod & Grove, Inc 

wee cea ELECTRIC CORP. (ELE- 
VATOR DIV.) 89 
Agency hee Smith & Ross Inc 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, INC 40 
Agency—Ewell & Thurber Assoc 
THE YODER CO aiedeaeiencedet ae 


Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 






























































Turning the ‘'Searchlight" 
on Opportunities 


clues: 


to build or head your sales staff 


@ SALES EXECUTIVE, young, experienced 
os ding up industrial sales organization from 
th eroene up if necessary. Experience includes 

position with large electric equipment 
manufac ture or. Box 2027. 


do you want business from Texas? 


@ 25 YEARS successful merchandising and 
business experience, now seeking connection as 
manufacturers agent, distributor or broker in 


San Antonio, Texas area, Box 1867. 


business-relations required 
@ SWITZERLAND, COUNTRY of highest stan- 


dard of living in Europe, is looking for new 
business-relations With the U.S.A Berney send 
ait neh eee week Fart as ‘tails for export, agen 

es, licenses, etc., to The Swiss Busi nessmen 


Lesoctation P.O.B. 35, Berne 16, Swi tzerland. 


WANTED e 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


Large financially power- 
ful diversified organization 
wishes to add another enter- 
prise to present holdings. 


ASH PAID 


FOR CAPITAL STOCK OR ASSETS 

Existing Personnel Normally Retained 
RICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 

1474 B'way, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 








Box 1251, 




















MOTORS * GENERATORS 
TRANSFORMERS 


LESH 60 cy. PAS 


ALL 
VOLTAGES 


121500 H.P. 
NEW and REBUILT 
BOUGHT and SOLD 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


ROCHESTER 1,287. 
New York Office: 224 E. 38th St. MU 7-6500 
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THE 
WEIGHT 

OF 
PROFESSIONAL 
OPINION 


In 1946, 693 advertisers 
placed 3,239 pages of busi- 
ness-goods and services ad- 
vertising in the pages of this 
magazine. 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...... 145.6 147.2 148.6 142.5 
Railroad ....... 41.1 41.8 42.2 45.8 
ROO. ores itd. a 748 The |Fo4 739 
Bonds 
Industrial ......121.9 122.0 123.8 122.3 
Railroad ....... 109.0 109.2 109.8 112.2 
GAUMIRY fsa ciere'a 114.0 114.0 114.2 113.5 
Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


Lost: One Bull Market 


Wall Street’s most enthusiastic opti- 

mists say that ever since mid-May we 
have been seeing the start of a new bull 
market. And it’s a move, they believe, 
that’s destined to be more sensational, 
and profitable, than the 1942-46 price 
upswing. 
e Doubts—It’s quite possible, of course, 
these predictions may prove true in the 
months ahead. But the recent move- 
ment of stocks in general doesn’t look 
much like a bull market. And such 
doubts are strengthened by a review of 
the market's course since the May-July 
rally, which inspired the “new bull mar- 
ket’s dreams. 

That’s not to say that recent months 
haven't had any “promising” rallies. 
Several of these have put in brief ap- 
pearances, raised bullish hopes. But they 
have all proved abortive and short-liv ed. 
e For Instance—T ake as an example last 
week’s sharp rally. This started abruptly 
in the last ay of Tuesday’s New York 
Stock Exchange trading session. Prices, 


moreover, rallied even mo: 
next day—under the impa 
buy-orders to produce the | 
first million-share day since ste | 

Thursday and Friday, 
no continuation of the buy 
asm. Nor was it in evidenc: 
ing was resumed on Mon 
week. All signs indicated, 
traders who “had made pap 
the rise had decided to wa 

cashing them in. 

This Tuesday proved even i 
appointing to the Street’s b: 
the exact opposite of last 1 
Brokerage houses were suddenly {f 
with sell-orders soon after the fing 
of trading had started. In tha 
alone almost 50% of the day 
share trading total was chalked w 
prices of many of last week’s ral 
ers plunged $1 to $3 lower befo 
closing gong sounded. 
® Explanation—For this selling sp 
bulls, as usual, had an explanati 
was touched off, they said, by 
that Arabian oil concessions mi 
canceled as a protest against any 
tioning of Palestine. 

It’s quite true that the oils we 
first to weaken, and that they | 
decline. But sharp losses werg 
shown by the steel and motor sto 
well as in most other sections of t 
So it wasn’t entirely an 
by any means. 

Here’s what seems to be a mor 
explanation: 

Uncertainties over the general { 
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Prices of Recent New Issues Decline 


unt 
Sold 
Millions) 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s 
Arkansas P. & L. mtg. 2%s, 
Consol. Edison (N.Y.) mtg. 


Cudahy Packing mtg. 2%s, 


New Issue 


Detroit Edison mtg. 234s, 
Florida P. & L. mtg. 3s, 
Iowa-Illinois G. & E. mtg. 2%s, 
Kentucky Utilities mtg. 

Libby, McNeil & Libby deb. 2%s, 
Lerner Stores deb. 3s, 1967 

May Dept. Stores deb. 2%s 
National Supply deb. 2%s, 

New York Tel. mtg. 2%s, 
Pacific P. & L. mtg. 3%s, 

Pub. Service of Col. mtg. 2%, 
Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 


Southern Cal. Gas mtg. 2%s, 1977...... 
Tenn. Gas Transmission mtg. 3s, 1967.... 


Toledo Edison mtg. 2%s, 
Wheeling Steel mtg. 3%s, 


Offered Recent Market 
Price Yield Bid Yield 
t 101.37 
101.80 043 99.13 
101.63 
99.5 A 97.63 
101.13 2. 100.13 
102. 2. 101.50 
101. ° 101.00 
101.98 2.9 100.50 
100.5 34 100.37 
100 a 100.00 


101.0¢ oe 99.00 


oo 
So t& 
~Q 


102.87 


102.00 


Nuno 
>ums 


ron 
a a) 


nm to enw ND to hf OM DH &H bo bo 
‘© 
to 


100.75 ; 99.75 
101.00 2. 101.25 
102.91 . 99.75 
103.25 2.72 103.00 
102.80 102.00 
104.21 2.67 102.50 
102.25 2.85 102.00 
103.16 2.72 102.50 
101.75 3.13 100.00 








Hook were increased by 


ted (BW —Sep.13’47,p119). 


this week’s 
cks on America’s foreign policy by 
et spokesmen at the United Nations 
sing. And fears rose that inflation- 
syrations in commodity prices may 
rt sharply on the domestic business 
ation. 


w-lssues Market Uneasy 


Vall Street’s new-issues market is in 
midst of the early-fall uptrend in 
rate financing operations that was 
Sep- 
er has been the busiest month for 
inderwriters for a long time. 
ew Quick Profits—But recent weeks 
n't been all peaches and cream for 
new-issue houses. ‘There have been 
quick-profit deals involving easy-to- 
securities. And underwriters who 
out the highest “safe” price that 
e paid for a new issue have more 
more often found themselves ‘‘on 
pot.” 
he cause of the pricing trouble lies 
the gradually widening spread _be- 
n the vields of corporate and gov- 
ent bonds. The spread has  de- 
ped in the last year. 
it so long ago AAA corporates 
| be sold at prices offering returns 
ily 4 of 1% (25 basis points) above 
ield available in long-term govern- 
ts. Early in 1946 (BW —Feb.16’46, 
soon after the Victory Loan 24s 
been sold at par, a Union Pacific 
was sold on a 2.47% yield basis 
1 small utility issue offering a re- 
f only 2. 39% was sold. 
stitutions Shy Away—Those days, 
ever, have passed. Large institu- 
yurchasers of corporate issues, in 
age have demanded a greater re- 
1 their investment. Such buyers, 
ba idkone of the new issues market, 
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can’t be lured into buying new offer 
ings unless they think the price asked 
offers them a reasonable return. 
Various corporate bond-yield aver 
ages have shown the effects of this buy 
ers’ strike for better returns. Victory 
Loan 24s have lately been holding un- 
changed around 2.30%; but gilt edge 
corporates, measured ic Moody’s AAA 
yield index, are now yielding around 
2.62% against 2.57% shortly after 
Labor Day. AA corporate issues are 
as, B 2.70% vs. 2.65%; and A-rated 
bonds 2.87% vs. 2.81%. More specula 
tive Tah such as the BAA-rated 
group, are now yielding 3.26%, com- 
pared with 3.18%. 
e Gap Widens—In recent weeks under- 
writers have reflected this trend by 
widening the gap between corporate and 
government bond yields. An A-rated 
utility offering, for example, was re- 
cently offered “at some 60 basis points 
higher than the yield on governments. 
This proved sufficient to attract buying. 
But underwriters weren’t so successful 
in their pricing of the AA-rated Detroit 
Edison bonds that were put on the mar- 
ket at about the same time. That $90- 
million issue, offered at only a 40-point 
spread from governments—or to yield 
2.70%—looked at first as though it 
might be an out-the-window affair; about 
90% of the bonds were sold the first day 
But the remainder were ignored; most 
were still on the shelf when the buying 
syndicate dissolved a few days later. 
And, since they were dumped to find 
their own ge level, they have been 
available on a 2.75% basis. 
® Reaction—Most a the issues succcess- 
fully distributed in the last few months 
have reacted to all this. Most in this 
group are available now at fair to siz- 
able discounts from their original offer- 
ing prices (box). 











strikes the 


modern note 


in water coolers 


e Today you can be as particular 
as you please about the water « ‘ooler 
you buy. You can demand the high 
effici lency de 2ve loped by post-war 
engineering . . . substantial econ- 
omy in operation ... and an attrac- 
tive appe irance that will harmonize 
with modern furnishings. 

Sunroc has combined thesé three 
features in its new electric bottle 
cooler, Model US7B2, now ready 
for immediate delivery at $225, 
F.O.B. Glen Riddle, Pa. 

This streamlined unit, with a 
capacity of three gallons per hour, 
is the product of skilled designing 
and precise craftsmanship. The 
compressor is hermetically sealed. 
Generous quantities of stainless 
steel guard against 
corrosion. The 
operating cost 
is small. 

Write Dept. 

BW-9, Sunroc 
RefrigerationCo., 


Glen Riddle, Pa. “Nee 


We GLEN RIDDLE, PA. 


Sunroc Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


“SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD... 


acool drink of water’’ 














THE TREND 








BREAK-EVEN POINTS RISE DANGEROUSLY 


In spite of high profits, few businessmen rest easily 
these days. One major reason is that most of them have 
watched the break-even point of their business—the point 
at which production begins to show a_ profit—climb 
steadily. That’s a clear signal that profits will shrink fast 
if sales fall off. 

To see just how great the increase in break-even points 
has been since prewar days, we asked a carefully selected 
group of manufacturing corporations to tell us what their 
experience shows. 


¢ Nine out of ten of those who replied said that their 
break-even point (which was defined as the percent of 
capacity at which income just balances expenses) is 
higher now than in prewar days. Even more significant 
is the fact that only 38°%, of the companies would break 
even or show a profit today if 


automatically rise unless the falling prices wer accf 
panied by equally reduced costs. 


® Some reduction in costs would, no doubt, be jadd 
offset lower prices. But it is undoubtedly true + 

are more rigid now than ever before. Union \ 
constitute a major element of inflexibility. O: 
ments in cost which are not likely to decline uch 
sales drop include paid vacations, pension plans. be 
keeping for social security and withholding taxes 
the administrative costs of labor relations. 

For instance, one company replving to our quest 
naire listed in some detail the increase in fixed cha 
since prewar days. These include: a one-third increas¢ 
local property taxes; a 50° increase in state taxcs; 
stantial increases in employee benefits; an increase 

several times in the size of its 





their operations ‘dropped to 60% 
of capacity. Back in 1939, 58% of 
them had a break-even point of 


60°; or under. HAVE RISEN 
Winedewer: many companies have AS 
Break-Even Point* 
grown substantially since prewar Less than 40%.... 
davs. In some cases, sales volume oo dh 
| <dapen 1.79 % 
has more than tripled. Therefore, i 
80-99% .... 0.005. 


in terms of the actual volume of 
goods and services manufacturers 
must sell to meet expenses, the 


penses just balance. 





HOW BREAK-EVEN POINTS 


oe 


* Percent of capacity at 


dustrial relations, employm 
and public relations departine 
and the approximate doublin 
maintenance wage rates and 
5, Bee rent cost of equipment. 

13 0 All in all, there are good gro 


% of Manufacturers 


-» 45 38 for the fear expressed by man 
°C ~~ : / 
9 ‘ the businessmen answering 
o% > 


questionnaire that costs will | 
up better than prices when | 
ness falls off. In that event a 1 






which income and ex- 








break-even point has increased far 
more since 1939 than the percentage of capacity pro- 
duction required to make a profit would indicate. 


® The biggest reason why break-even points have risen is, 
of course, the fact that labor costs have far outstripped 
price increases. Thus average hourly earnings in manufac- 
turing are nearly double what they were in 1939 whereas 
manufactured goods prices are up 65%. Nevertheless, 
corporate profits after taxes have more than tripled since 
1939 because the volume of business has increased more 
than enough to offset the rise in break-even points. U. S. 
business as a whole is operating at close to capacity right 
now so fixed overhead costs can be spread over a greater 
number of units than in 1939. That makes possible a 
great enough saving to permit industry to pay double 
1939 wages and still make triple the 1939 profits. 

But, because break-even points have risen, industry can 
continue to pay high wages and make high profits only so 
long as volume stays high. A decline in volume would 
automatically eat into the saving in overhead and, unless 
wavs could be found to cut costs, business would very 
soon reach the point of vanishing profits. 

Indeed, most companies would see their profits vanish 
long before output declined to the break-even point as 
now calculated. If their prices were to drop—a likely 
prelude to reduced output—their break-even point would 


12 


tively small initial drop in busi 
activity might snowball into a major slump. With prq 
disappearing, business spending for new plant and eq 
ment would be chopped off. This would cut demand 
down the line and might well set in motion a 
economic tailspin. 

What to do to make the business structure more 
ble is, of course, bothering many businessmen inten 
right now. The best way out for everyone concerne 
to cut costs by stepping up efficiency. Many, if not n 
businessmen, are well aware of the necessity of doing 4 
The $20-billion that business is investing in new p 
and equipment this year is testimony that a great de: 
being done. 


e All too often in the past, however, the real drive to $ 
up efficiency has been postponed until the decline in s 
was well under way. By that time it usually has been 
late to do more than hold losses to a minimum. 

By starting now on the most difficult of all manag4 
tasks—that of promoting the greatest possible efficien 
businessmen can do both themselves and everyone el 
good turn. By pushing down their own break-even pol 
they will be far better equipped to weather any econo 
storms that may lie ahead. And their stability in 10 
weather will go a long way toward keeping the w 
economic machine going on an even keel. 
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